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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F. C. PHILIPS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


DINNER, after a day at the tail of the hounds, is, as a rule, 
monotonous and dull. All the men are, or certainly ought to 
be, thoroughly tired out, and not capable of any intellectual 
sally; many, indeed, are barely capable of doing more than 
murmuring acquiescence to what their right or left-hand neigh- 
bour may say. 

When the dinner consists of men alone, as when the bulk 
of a regiment in barracks have ridden out, things are a little 
livelier. With the disappearance of the cheese commences the com- 
plete removal of restraint. The president of the week solemnly 
gives the toast of “The Queen;” and the colonel, even if he be 
not much of a smoker, gives the signal for complete liberty by 
sticking a cigar or a cigarette in his mouth. Now, if anything 
is certain in this uncertain world of ours, it is the fact that 
to be a good chatelaine requires as much tact as to be a good 
ambassador. I am sure it is so in an English country house 
in the hunting season, especially if the run has been either good 
or bad beyond the average. The men come back from the day’s 
work thoroughly tired. After any severe exercise—and there 
is none more severe than riding to hounds—the muscles require 
a good hot bath. Now it is difficult in the best-arranged country 
house to give each of your guests a hot bath at the same time. 
You could not do so even in the best-appointed hotel in London. 

Then some of the men are literally so tired that they go 


to sleep almost over their soup, and, were they dining alone, 
N.S. I. 22 
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would probably be snoring audibly before the black coffee had 
arrived, and the better the day’s sport may have been the 
deeper is sure to be the degree of somnolence. 

The ideal dinner after a good day with the hounds is what 
you would get at the “Angel,” or the “Crown,” or the “ Bull,” 
in the market-place, where they hold the farmer's ordinary—a 
basin of soup, a slice off a haunch, a greengage or apple tart, 
Stilton cheese, and a bottle of sound wine. 

Who would dare to set such a dinner before ladies ? You might 
as soon produce brown bread and garlic with a clasp knife, 
remarking that it was a serviceable knife and would do any- 
thing, from toasting cheese to opening a vein, and so curing a 
temporary attack of staggers in your favourite roadster. 

Most men, whether they will own as much or not, would 
be thankful to be relieved of the restraint which the presence of 
ladies in season and out of season continually imposes on them. 
And this is especially the case after a hard day’s hunting. On 
the other hand, there is a growing tendency on the part of a 
certain section of the gentler sex to make their presence felt 
at the most inopportune times. 

Only fancy what a smoking-room of a club would be if there 
were little tables in it with silver bonbonniéres, at which ladies 
were permitted to suck maraschino and water, and stay them- 
selves with nougat and rahat lakoum. Man does not penetrate 
the recesses of the ladies’ boudoir, nor even attempt to do so, 
except on proper occasions. Nor ought women who wish to 
please to be always worrying to force their way into the 
masculine sanctum. Certainly, if they heard what was said 
of them on their departure they would hardly repeat the 
experiment. 

“She’s wall-eyed, if ever there was one.” 

“Yes, my boy, and, like the lighthouse on Lundy Island, 
one eye stationary with a steady light, and the other rotating 
and so only flashing at intervals, but when it shows itself it’s 
a nailer indeed.” 

“Wonder women can’t see when they’re in the way.” 

“They can’t see any more than schoolboys can, or pug dogs. 
Schoolboys will tell you that they only want three-and-sixpence 
more towards their new bat, possession of which will qualify 
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them for the sixteenth eleven, or something of that sort. Pug 
dogs come in from the mud and try to jump on your knee; if 
you repel them with gentle violence they endeavour to make 
certain of your intention by consistently and persistently climb- 
ing up your trousers, or scratching at them with their muddy 
feet.” 

Such is the universal opinion of men in the smoking-room, and 
it is greatly to be wished that women could sometimes hear 
it. It would be an admirable lesson for a great many of them. 
Now-a-days there is no woman so popular in society as an Ameri- 
can lady. But there is nothing a man dislikes so much as your 
quasi-American or Americanized girl, who has a criticism ready 
for everything, usually her own, and almost ludicrous for the 
amount of solid ignorance it can display impromptu. Ignorance 
as dense as that memorable London fog, of which a witness pro- 
duced a chunk and laid it down on the Committee Table of the 
House of Commons, remarking, as he undid the papers in which 
it was wrapped, that he had hewn that specimen out with his 
clasp knife two hours ago in front of the Trinity House, the 
highest elevation in the City, but that down on the river level it 
was of a superior texture, and he should have wanted a saw 
or an ice axe. 

It fell—things happen by strange coincidences in this world, 
with which, very often, chance is not wholly concerned—to 
Philip’s lot to take Miss Keane down to dinner. Of course, as 
soon as they were seated, up to which moment any practical 
conversation is impossible (unless you be in a ducal mansion with 
a staircase as high as Jacob's ladder, and very like it, only that 
the supers who ought to be doing the angels seem to be on strike) 
Philip began about Mr. Keane. 

“T don’t see your father, Miss Keane. I hope after all that he 
did not meet with an accident.” 

“Yes, he did have a fall, but he was not hurt at all—at least, 
not seriously. He was perhaps a little bruised, and shaken, and 
he has gone to bed.” 

A malicious smile came to Philip’s lips as he thought of Leigh 
Hunt’s item under the heading of Court News. “His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, while out with the Royal Buckhounds 
yesterday, and gallantly leading the first flight, was thrown from 
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his horse with terrible violence ; fortunately he fell upon his head 
and no serious consequences are anticipated.” 

Then they talked about the run, and the prospect of future 
runs, and began to talk each at the other, with the conscious 
purpose of self-display, which is the first step toward flirtation, 
and a good long step too. And then, having got down to Mr. 
Irving and the latest opera of Hervé’s, and other such things, they 
found themselves at a check, and Philip was not unthankful when 
Mrs. Endesleigh gave the signal for the ladies to retire. 

The jolly old squire announced that coffee would be in directly 
for those who wanted it, on which roll he himself should not 
muster. ‘Then an attendant placed on the table cigars of varying 
strength and different brands, and handed round liqueurs, and for 
about half-an-hour nothing was discussed save politics, game, 
horseflesh, and a little of the money market. 

Game led them to Mr. Chamberlain, who was described by a 
Tory archdeacon as a man who did not know the muzzle of a 
breach-loader from its butt, and who spent all his money upon 
orchids—a sort of flower which he said was only fit for your 
button-hole, and, as a rule, hideously ugly even there. 

The Lord-Lieutenant opined that the orchid mania was like the 
tulip mania—that it would go from bad to worse, that a number 
of people would half ruin themselves by giving fancy prices for 
bulbs or tubers or suckers, then one day the whole thing would 
collapse, exactly as the tulip craze did, and that orchids, which 
the day before were worth twenty pounds, would be worth half- 
a-crown or three shillings. 

Most of the guests concurred in this view. One of them 
remembered an astute old jeweller in Bond Street, who bought up 
every opal he could lay his hands on until he had practically 
emptied the market, and then persuaded a most exalted personage 
to accept a necklace, tiara, and bracelet of faultless gems as uniform 
in tint as it was possible to find them. Immediately a craze set 
in for opals, and the long-headed dealer found that opals which 
had cost him twenty pounds were now worth a couple of hundred. 
He did what all wise holders ought to do; he just waited for 
a few hours to make sure of his position, and he then realized 
upon the rising market. He had retired from business now, 
and had a beautiful estate at Hendon, a pretty village which 
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West-end tradesmen have long ago portioned out among them- 
selves. 

A rector who was present—a fat middle-aged man with a port- 
wine face and an episcopal jowl—made some more or less inap- 
propriate remarks upon human vanity, and upon the uncertainty 
of things below. 

A banker remarked that gold in the form of bullion was about 
the only thing of any permanent value, and that even that was 
liable to constant fluctuations, as politicians were very well 
aware, using indeed their knowledge for that purpose. “ Prince 
Bismarck,” he recklessly asserted, “bought and sold French 
Rentes, and speculated in English stock, more largely than any 
man in Kurope; while the Rothschilds, oddly enough, had the 
bulk of their money in American securities. Funds,” he said, 
“were of all the best securities, where a nation had resources 
behind it and was of established credit—an inexhaustible soil 
like France, or coal and iron like England. When countries such 
as these borrow, they simply add to their resources and consoli- 
date them.” 

All this was very new to Philip with his few hundreds a-year, 
and very interesting, and it a little bewildered him to hear men 
talking of millions as if they were five-pound notes, 

“One lives and learns,’ he said to himself. “I wonder how 
many of these dear old gentlemen have ever speared a good heavy 
dog otter. But we are poor creatures, after all. I myself am as 
fond of sport as any man, and never on any account let business 
interfere with it, but I have never yet faced a tiger, or ”— 
and here he sighed deeply —“ bowled over a grizzly by that fatal 
wound between the two collar bones.” 

“It must be rather fine,’ said a young guardsman to Philip, 
“to wake in the morning and go to your office like a Johnnie 
does that I know, and look at your papers, and call in your con- 
fidential clerk and managing man, and say, ‘ Wilkins, we must 
make sixty thousand pounds to-day in Ecuadors.’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
‘Wire to our man to buy. [If there is a fall, tell him to hold on. 
He is on no account to sell. If the stock fluctuates with little 
rushes in it, tell him to buy to two hundred and fifty thousand. 
That is all I shall do to-day. After you close here come down 
to the ‘ Trafalgar’ at Greenwich. I shall be dining there, and I 
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should like to hear all you have to tell me.’ That’s the way you 
make money in the City, if you have only a little capital to begin 
with.”’ 

“Yes,” said the archdeacon, who like many clergymen was 
himself of a speculative turn of mind, “they tell me that the 
men who make money out of stocks and shares, and railways 
and mines, are men who have hardly been to any place in the 
world except London and Brighton, who could not take a map 
of the United States and boldly put their pencil on the Erie, 
the Atlantic and Great Western, and Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Indianapolis ; who could not tell a chunk of hard graphite from a 
chunk of coke of the same dimensions ; and who, when it is shown 
them for the first time, take the shaft of a mine to be a well of 
rather more than usual depth and size, worked by a donkey 
engine! ” 

Then old Mr. Endesleigh proposed that they should join the 
ladies. “In my younger days,” he said, “there was none of this 
nonsense, and one could finish one’s wine in peace; now it is all 
changed, and I can only say I am very sorry for it.” And so the 
jolly old gentleman led the way to the state staircase. Philip, 
who did not return to the drawing-room, for the one and simple 
reason that he was afraid of going to sleep and having to be woke 
up, retired to his own quarters. He had intended to go to bed; 
fortune, however, was for some hours unfavourable to him, for he 
sat down in his chair before the fire to watch the pictures in it 
for a few minutes, and, before he had even made out a bridge 
with a torrent under it, was fast asleep and snoring. 

It was nearly eight in the morning when the snow woke him, 
by the sudden fall it caused in the temperature. He went to the 
window. It was thickly crusted with frozen sleet. So he shook 


himself, turned down the little French reading-lamp, and jumped 
into bed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IsLEWORTH PARK was an immense rambling house, one of those 
which Americans so envy us—not without reason—and of which 
they build themselves replicas at Buffalo and Long Branch. 
They do not do this out of ignorance. Never make the mistake 
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of putting down a Yank as ignorant. He has figured out your 
measure in the tables of his mind before you have ceased 
wondering at the scriptural quaintness of his phraseology, the 
woodenness of his demeanour, and that curious intonation which 
really has great merits. 

An American likes what is old-fashioned. No man has such a 
hatred of shoddy as your genuine American, or such a contempt 
for nouveaux riches, or such a respect for quiet, honest, straight- 
going meu, who are not place-hunters, or wire-pullers, or jobbers. 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the best types of an American 
gentleman, and at Isleworth Park the old rail-splitter would 
have been perfectly at home. 

It was full of unexpected rooms, rooms in which you found 
yourself trapped without any intention on your own part of 
entering them. You intended to leave the morning-room, with 
its table of newspapers and its battery of writing apparatus, and 
you opened a door and stumbled into a great oak-panelled 
chamber, the walls of which were covered with trophies and 
weapons of the chase, while on the table were cigars and the 
sporting papers, and a large siphon and a cunningly devised basket 
containing bottles of liqueur. And so, without calling a servant, 
you could light your own cigar and mix your own brandy and 
soda, and before you commenced to seriously study your Meld 
look at a famous broken otter spear belonging to the master 
of the house, and at the head of the otter, which, when the shaft 
of the weapon in question had passed through its body, seized 
it in its teeth and snapped it with its last dying effort. It was 
a room Whyte Melville or Landseer might have chosen as his 
own study, fitted with the eye of an artist and the taste and 
knowledge of a keen sportsman. 

On a table in the window were several portfolios, each page 
containing four or five specimens of salmon or trout fly. Under 
each fly, or almost each, was written some forcible remark— 
“Very good in the Exe, no good whatever in the Dart.” “Caught 
eight fine bass with this in an hour from a punt off Plymouth 
Breakwater.” “Good in uncertain weather when the wind is 
south-east by east.” Then would come something emphatic— 
“A nailer for small trout in shallows and rapids after a freshet.” 
Or again, “ Have a few casts with this before you take to your 
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minnow.’ One subscription approached levity—“ Brass and red 
hackle for muggy weather.” 

Philip, finding himself in this room soon after breakfast, settled 
down into an arm-chair, and began to peruse the room album—a 
most interesting chronicle of household events. 


“ 1808—Captain Murray, 92nd Highlanders, and Mr. Vansittart, for ten pounds, 
Captain Murray does not jump the Avenue Gates with twelve yards’ run. Six 
trials to be allowed. Won by Captain Murray in stout stockings, second trial.”’ 

“ April, 1827. Lower end of Water Avenue. Five rooks to two consecutive 
shots. C, Anstruther, The Uplands.” 


Then followed a somewhat scurrilous record, headed by a 
neatly-coloured picture of a stout, not to say corpulent gentleman 
in fox-hunting apparel, with his coat tails over one arm and his 
crop firmly clutched in the hand of the other. The caricature 
was evidently from life. Underneath was written, “Tops and 
Bottoms. N.B.—The largest baby need not be frightened.” 

It takes very little to make people laugh in a country house, 
when there is a good kitchen, a good cellar, good attendance, and 
perfect laissez faire in all domestic arrangements. 

As Philip was closing this interesting collection with a healthy 
laugh at the last, which was a diptych, of which the first tablet 
represented his host boldly venturing on the ice with a double- 
barrelled gun, and the second depicted the same gentleman minus 
gun and hat, and drenched through, but triumphantly carrying 
home, between the finger and thumb of his right hand, an 
infinitesimal snipe, about the size and rather less than the weight 
of half-a-crown, the door opened and Miss Keane came in. 

I honestly believe that her appearance on the scene was 
entirely accidental, and that she had really only come to see if 
the Field had given a full account of a run in which she had 
taken a prominent part the week before; but, accidentally or 
not accidentally, she was there, and, of course, she and Philip 
began to talk. 

It is curious how rapidly we are becoming Americanized in 
our habits. In the States they know as well as we do in England 
how to begin and how to finish a conversation, but they pique 
themselves on their defiance of the conventionalities; insist on 
asking a stranger whom they have never met before whether 
that is his eldest boy, and whether he goes to “ Eatoun”; whether 
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that is his eldest daughter, and whether she is “going off” or 
not; whether he was “raised” in London or in the provinces; 
and also whether he is interested in the political crisis as it is 
at present “simmering on.” 

“You are idle to-day, Mr. Ainslie,’ Florence began. 

“Well, perhaps so, Miss Keane. But it’s the fault of circum- 
stances. The snow stops all hunting, of course, and the birds 
can hear your steps crunching the crisp surface long before you 
are within reach of them. ‘There is one kind of sport which 
they have in snow, and which I should like to try, and mean 
to try some day, if [ can.” 

“ What is that?” she asked. 

“Why, the running down elk on snow-shoes. Your elk, you 
know, Miss Keane, is an immense creature, as big as those great 
barouche horses that you see in London, and which are (like 
the fat coachman who drives them, and the six-feet six footman 
who is either sitting by him on the box, or, if the carriage is 
waiting, standing at the door) kept as objets d2 luwe, and not 
for any purposes of genuine utility. Well, if you are at all a 
woodsman, you can tell by the mere look of the country where 
the snowdrifts lie. Crevasses and that kind of thing do not 
exist at ordinary heights, so out you go on your snow-shoes with 
your rifle until you come on the trail of your elk. This you 
follow by your eye till you come up with the brute, and then 
you make for him. He cannot turn and go for you, for with his 
small deer’s feet and fetlocks he would stand no chance over 
the snow against your snow-shoes ; so before many minutes are 
over you have drawn your bead upon him and brought down a 
very gallant beast; and even when he is in the snow up to his 
shoulder-blades give him a wide berth, for an old elk is as 
vicious and as cunning as a bull. Now I call that sport for 
kings. But I think uncommonly little of shooting as I see it 
here in-England. Deer-stalking is practically the only real sport 
we have left us, and that is as devoid of danger, except from 
accidental falls, as is cricket or polo.” 

Miss Keane laughed. “ There’s a good deal of truth, no doubt, 
in what you say. There is some sport, of course, into which 
you cannot well import an element of danger, and which has 
no element of danger in it of its own—partridge-shooting, for 
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instance. If I were a man I would as soon retail ribbon by 
the yard as bowl over partridges by the brace. Pheasant- 
shooting! You may as well go into the poultry-yard with a 
walking-stick, and single out and bring back with you a dozen 
choice Cochin Chinas. The whole thing is a farce.’ 

Philip acquiesced, and Miss Keane proceeded : 

“You talk enthusiastically about sport, Mr. Ainslie, and yet 
you told me last night you had never been out of England.” 

“No, but I am always reading books of travel when I can get 
the chance, and I have collected a perfect library of them, enough 
to stock a book-shelf with four cupboards to it. I don’t know 
that there’s any part of the world, from Central Asia down to 
Patagonia, where I could not tell you, out of my books, what 
there is to kill and how to kill it.” 

‘ Ah, yes. Ifyou are a born sportsman like that, I suppose 
nothing will keep you from it.” 

“T don’t think anything will when I get the chance.” 

“Tt must be a fascination like crewel-work, or beggar-my- 
neighbour, or table-turning, amusements which I am told all 
prudent persons avoid, as, if you become at all apt in any one of 
them, you are certain thenceforth to give your whole mind to it, 
and to nothing else. Americans, my father tells me, are, many 
of them, so passionately fond of poker that they will run the 
risk of losing a really important bargain rather than leave the 
table, if they happen to hold a full hand, and I have known 
English people quite as enthusiastic over it.” 

“T cannot conceive anything more fascinating than real sport,’ 
said Philip. 

“There’s one thing I cannot understand ; bout you,” returned 
Miss Keane. “Iam told that you are in no profession ; that you 
are not even studying one; that you don’t even take the 
trouble to hold a commission in the yeomanry or the militia. It 
seems so strange. It may be an old-world fancy with me, but 

I cannot bear the idea of a man letting his years, and his best 
years too, slip hopelessly away. You know what Allingham 
Says : 
“* What saith the river to the rushes grey ? 
River slowly wending, rushes sadly bending ; 


Who can tell the whispered words they say? 
Youth 2 id prime, life and time, for ever, ever, ever, fled away.” 
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If I were a man I would do something, however little it might 
be. I would work at something, whatever it might be, at which 
a gentleman can work without degradation. I don’t think I 
should like to be a cabdriver, or a draper’s assistant, though it 
is better to be either of these than to live upon your friends, 
as | know many men do without the least shame; or upon your 
wits, as a few men do who make a comfortable income without 
suspicion of unfair play, and very probably without in the least 
degree deserving the suspicion, by their ecarté or baccarat. I 
have heard papa say, before many men, that in the winter time 
he seldom makes less than fifty or a hundred pounds a week at 
the Cosmopolitan. I see no harm in gambling at all, if you can 
afford to lose, and play fairly. The man, however, who lives 
upon his friends is soon found out in that narrow circle, and 
ostracised from it; while the man who lives upon the public 
and by his wits is a marked man, and his future, if he ever 
had any, is as hopelessly blocked as if an avalanche had fallen 
across it, and were beginning slowly to melt and drip away into 
a glacier.” 

“Well,” answered Philip, “I can hardly understand why I 
have not gone into any profession myself. I suppose natural 
indolence and disinclination to face the bother of examinations 
has had a good deal to do with it. I had enough of them at the 
university, and there your examinations are, more or less, a farce ; 
but it is a different matter when you have to try for the Indian 
Civil Service, or for the Engineers.” 

“Then you might have gone to the bar.” 

“Yes, and I might have got clients, but I should never have 
kept them. On the whole, I don’t think the bar would have 
suited me; I have not sufficient love of drudgery in me. I 
cannot go out day after day and water the soil if it be thirsty, 
and invent snares to catch the birds, and scarecrows to drive 
them away, and when the plant pushes its nose above the 
ground to protect it with tanned nets, pegged out ad terrifi- 
candum. No, if peas are to give all this trouble I would sooner 
go without them altogether.” 

“Then what shall you do, Mr. Ainslie ?” 

“ Heaven alone knows—which means that I make no pretence 
to do so myself. I shall stop in England for some years yet; at 
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any rate, as long as my dear mother lives. She has set her 
heart on that, and of course she must have her way. If I outlive 
her, and if circumstances are not changed and I am in my 
present frame of mind, I shall go off somewhere or other, some- 
how or other. America is not very far, with the Rockies and 
the Alleghanies. In Greenland, if you go well north, you can 
get reindeer, and see the winter sunat midnight. In Patagonia 
sport is infinite, and if game fails you can shoot the natives, who 
are treacherous cannibals, utterly incapable of civilisation, and, 
being ‘ pizen wherever you meet them,’ have no claim for quarter. 
In fact, good sport is always within your reach if you will take the 
trouble to find it out, and if you will take a little more of the 
trouble, with the same object, there is as good sport as ever 
Nimrod had. Who can want a better morning's bag than a 
two-horned rhinoceros, or a couple of lions? So long as the 
world can give me sport like this, I would sooner live my 
own life than go into a business or profession to make money 
out of other men, and I think I have a perfect right to do 
as I please with my own life. The matter concerns nobody but 
myself.” 

“That is more than you can possibly tell, Mr. Ainslie. We 
have some sort of knowledge of what we are doing, but hardly 
any of what its effects may be. I shall not argue with you, and 
so I tell you plainly; but I think that every man, however alone 
he may be in the world, has his duty. Suppose, for instance, he 
were dropped from a balloon on to an island, the very locality of 
which on the map is unknown to him, he ought to feel that he 
owes a duty to the inhabitants, and to endeavour, as best he can, 
to work it out.” 

“And I will not argue with you, Miss Keane, because you 
would be sure to get the better of me somehow; but I stick to 
what I think, and I do not mean to give up my notion. Lama 
little like the farmer who, being complimented by his rector on 
the attention he displayed during sermon, remarked that he liked 
sermon the best of all the service. In the first place, he explained, 
there were no false starts, putting everybody wrong and out of 
breath, and in the next place you could, if you were so disposed, 
go right off to sleep, and nobody would take any notice of you 
until you began to snore, when the pew-opener would of course 
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come round and tap you on the shoulder, but with no assumption 
of moral reproof in doing so. Well, if there is one thing I enjoy 
more than another it is entire liberty and freedom. I daresay 
you recollect Asop’s old fable of the wolf and the house-dog. I 
would not for anything bear the mark of the collar on my neck. 
To be brief, I will be no man’s servant, I will stand at no man’s 
beck and call, and I will keep the threads of my own life, poor as 
they may be, in my own hands.” 

She laughed lightly. “Are you not afraid of being mis- 
understood, and being put down as fantastic, or, worse, 
conceited ?”’ | 

‘“No, I think not. I always mean what I say. If I were to 
tell you that I was going to Paris to find work, I should not mean 
that you would be certain to come across me somewhere between 
the Madeleine and the Place de |’Opéra, between three and six 
in the afternoon. I should mean that I was going in for real 
work, and that if I did not find it I should come away. Life is 
so short that it seems to me a sin to waste a minute of it, if you 
can possibly avoid doing so. I like the man who, if his oculist 
does not forbid him, and he is not travelling through a new or a 
very beautiful portion of the country, brings out his book and 
reads. When a sailor whose heart is in his work has nothing 
else to do, he settles himself down against the bulwarks and knots 
or splices. <A soldier’s range of view is more limited, but even he 
can burnish his scabbard; while, if he be in a heavy cavalry 
regiment, his cuirass and helmet will take as much of his time in 
burnishing as he may choose to bestow upon them. There are 
many men in the Life Guards and Blues, men who are saving 
money out of their pay and allowances, and looking forward to a 
country beershop, with a snug piece of garden, who make several 
shillings a week very easily by burnishing the armour of their 
less industrious comrades, and cleaning their black chargers in 
the orthodox manner, which is no easy task.” 

“Still, you ought to do something, Mr. Ainslie. I wish I could 
help you to see that.” 

“So I ought, and so you shall, Miss Keane. But our systems 
require keeping up in this weather, and I am sure we ought to have 
some luncheon. There is the bell; let us go in.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NExT morning, when Philip turned out of bed, it was evident 
that the frost was holding, or perhaps more than holding, its 
own, for even this young gentleman, with all his sturdiness, 
showed a slight tendency to swerve at the sight of his tub. 
When he came downstairs he was, as usual, one of the first, so 
after a cigarette in the garden, which enabled him to return 
fully satisfied as to the present state of the weather at any rate, 
he made his way to the breakfast-room, where the butler, who 
was superintending two footmen who were engaged in laying 
breakfast, informed him that Mr. Jobson had come up from the 
village with the news that the pool was bearing famously, and 
did not want any sweeping, and that young Daller had thrown a 
great brickbat on to it and had not even starred it. There was 
a providence in things, the butler added, for George Badcock, the 
butcher’s eldest son, who was going round for orders, had seen the 
little rascal do it, and had first given him something at once, and 
a little more to hold over and think about, and had then made 
him go on the ice and fetch off the obstacle himself. He was 
inclined to believe, the butler added, that providence looked 
after even such little matters as these a good deal more than 
we knew of. 

And here the butler shook his head episcopally. Why is it 
that bishops when out of their robes should so often look like 
butlers ? and why a butler should so often look like a bishop of 
the old school, with strong leanings towards Greek plays on the one 
hand and port wine on the other, no one seems ever to have been 
able to determine. But the fact is the same, whether solved or not. 

Here was news. How far was it tothe pond? About three 
minutes’ walk. On went Philip’s hat, and away he started for 
the mere in question, first taking the precaution to leave his 
watch on the mantelpiece, and provide himself with a stout staff, 
or, to be exact, a clothes prop. He also hunted up in the garden 
house an iron instrument used at the end of a string by gardeners 
when they want to run a straight line, but which has no name 
known to myself, and a serviceable hammer. 

He ventured on the ice holding his quarterstaff athwart him, 
and found it bear; he jumped and it bore—this was pretty good; 
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he jumped violently. Hardly more was needed except to drive 
a waggon and four over the pool. Being a prudent young man, 
however, with, as I think I have before said, an innate love of 
woodcraft, he completed his survey by cutting a sample out of 
the frozen surface with his hammer and impromptu chisel. With 
this he returned in triumph to the house, and the block of ice 
was, after consultation with the butler, placed on a big dish of 
snow and salt, then appropriately decorated with sprigs of ever- 
green, then covered with a glass shade, and so placed on the 
breakfast-table, as proof positive that the stoutest person in the 
house might go sliding in safety. 

Seeing is believing, and when the company assembled there 
was no longer speculation as to whether the ice would bear. The 
sample might, for all practical purposes, have come from Lake 
Wenham, and have been a four-foot cube. 

So, the meal ended, all was bustle. Those who had skates 
hurried to look them up and get them ground; those who had 
not telegraphed home for them, and down to the ice everybody 
went. 

It was a lovely piece of water, with abundance of room, and, 
but for the absence of flowers and bunting and canvas, the scene 
immediately assumed the appearance of an agricultural show. 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number was secured, for 
every pair of skates was utilized, the small-footed men cheerfully 
surrendering their personal pleasure to the ladies, while sledges 
were extemporised, and in one corner the ice was carefully swept 
and a couple of tennis courts were erected. 

Miss Keane happened to skate remarkably well. Many ladies 
do where they have the command of private or practically 
private water. This is difficult to get in the country, unless 
you own a park or know somebody who owns a park; but in 
London there is (no ’Arry, not ’appy *Endon; no, nor ’Yde 
Park neither, nor yet the “ Regency,” although you're getting 
near it, ’Arry, and although the “Regency” is a fine body of 
water) at least the handsome piece of water in the Botanical 
Gardens ; and, within accessible range by quick trains, to those 
who care to devote a day to their amusement, the ponds in 
the royal parks at Hampton and Windsor. 

Some women do not take to skating, and for this there are 
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more reasons than one. Some are physically unfit for it; others 
have, or are afraid they have, ugly feet and ankles. They 
should recollect that when you are on the ice you do not look 
at your neighbour’s feet, nor does your neighbour look at yours, 
and also that all feet look big when they are enveloped in 
a mass of straps, exactly as an officer of the Household Brigade, 
by no means a Hercules in himself, looks a terrific fellow in his 
helmet, cuirass, boots, spurs, and uniform. 

Miss Keane, however, had not entered into any of these con- 
siderations. When she was a child she had been taken to see 
the ice and the people on it. When she got older she had been 
allowed to go upon it for her first year and feel her feet. The 
next year miniature skates were procured, and she could execute 
the outside edge before the thaw set in. Any healthy English 
girl with the same opportunities could have done as much. 
Skating is like all the enjoyable exercises of this life, chief 
among which I would rank swimming, riding, skating, and 
(with adventitious appliances) cricket, and all games with ball— 
including that most dangerous one with the three ivory balls 
—rowing, and, out of respect to those who amuse others as well 
as themselves, I will add the piano and the violin—an art only 
to be acquired when young. 

There is an age at which, although the prime of life is yet far 
off, the joints begin to get stiff. No man could ever yet waltz 
unless he had learnt the trick of it before he left school. It is 
when the joints have become stiff that a man is, or ought to be, 
at his best and strongest, and in that fact must he seek his 
consolation if his physical education, or what may be called 
the extras of it, have been neglected in his youth. I wonder 
how many English gentlemen know how to fight. It is idle to 
say that they do not want to fight, for there must be occasions 
in every man’s life when it is desirable that he should either put 
a stop to somebody who attempts to assault him, or should himself 
assault somebody who deserves it. 

Of course Philip was soon at Miss Keane’s side, and of course 
the conversation was of skating, and of everything incidental to 
it. Philip, when Miss Keane asked him if he could do the outside 
edge backwards, was straightforward, and said that he had never 
tried, and so was sure he could not. 
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Philip, as a matter of fact, took the same vivid interest in 
skating as in all other sports and exercises. He was able to tell 
his companion how in England, before skates were known, the 
citizens of London used, according to their chroniclers, to bind 
the thigh bones of sheep under the soles of their feet, and so skim 
over the ice with incredible swiftness, the steel blade being a 
comparatively modern invention. 

Then he expounded to her the nature of snow-shoes, of which 
he had a pair, and could use them, although opportunity of doing 
so is rare in England. Then he made her laugh with his account 
of the manner in which the Dutch in winter practically do 
everything on skates. . 

A man in good health, as Oliver Wendell Holmes points out, 
can of course walk and run. If he cannot ride or swim he learns 
to do so on the first opportunity and in the face of any difficulties 
or discomforts ; and the one object of his ambition, if he has leisure 
for an ambition and a sufficient physical physique to allow of a 
physical ambition as well as an intellectual one, would be, if the 
thing were within the range of even reasonable hope, to fly. He 
points out how we all like anything that adds to our faculties. 
A light boat with long oars enables us to glide over the water 
almost as fast as a horse can trot. Every man who can row 
takes a conscious pride and pleasure in sculling in one of those 
fragile arrow-shaped machines which consist of matchwood, 
cedar, and canvas, stretched on a framework of the lightest 
Norwegian pine. Or, to take one example for all, look at the 
marvellous hold that bicycling at once took upon our young men 
in all ranks and conditions of life, the obvious reason being 
that the bicyclist can for any distance keep pace with any coach 
or carriage, and, in fact, outstrip it, which no pedestrian can 
do or ever hope to do. 

In conversation one thing leads to another, and Philip at last 
found that they were talking about England. 

“ Who was it, Mr. Ainslie,” asked Miss Keane, “ who said that 
the English were the most dissatisfied race on the earth; that 
they were, for instance, always grumbling at the climate, and 
that yet England is admittedly the country in which you can 
comfortably pass the greatest number of days in the open air ?”’ 
“T am ashamed to say,” answered Philip, “that I do not 
N.S. I. 23 
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know who he may be or have been. But I am pretty sure he is 
right. Our climate is perfection. The objection to it is that it 
is so uncertain. For instance, you start out fishing at eight with 
a fly-book filled by yourself to suit the day. Long before it is 
twelve you must either give up fishing or send home for a couple 
of dozen other flies. For fishers are not pedants, Miss Keane, 
and do not make a mystery out of nothing. They cannot tell 
you why you want a red dun this day, or a ‘coachman’ on another, 
and a black gnat on the third. They know nothing of all these 
things, but they do know, by a sort of instinct, what flies to use, 
just as you can tell whether a horse is a kicker when you have 
been on his back a few minutes, although he may not even have 
fidgeted with his hind feet.” 

And this led Philip, to Miss Keen’s relief, into a digression 
on the relative disadvantages of kicking, rearing, buck-jumping, 
and rolling, considered as troublesome, if not indeed dangerous, 
forms of equine natural sin—subjects which Florence thoroughly 
understood, being more of a Diana Vernon than was generally 
supposed. 

Skating would be a far more delightful enjoyment than it is 
if you could get more of it than you do, There was a great 
philosopher and man of letters who once said that “not being 
a duke he had never been able to obtain, at one sitting, as many 
hot-house peaches as he could have wished.’ An Englishman 
does not get, or certainly has not got of late years, his reasonable 
allowance of frost. This may be the better for the country, but 
it is certainly the worse, so far as his enjoyment is concerned, for 
the individual. 

And yet, on the other hand, the world would be very dull if 
we all had the same tastes. It would be intolerable if we all 
preferred the same authors and the same portions of their works, 
the same musicians, and the same artists. Half of the work and 
half of the enjoyment of life would be gone if we were agreed in 
theology, ethics, and politics. For life is made up of contrasts, of 
light and of shadow, and if two men have exactly identical 
tastes, and hold exactly identical opinions, they will, at the end 
of a couple of days, each find the society of the other absolutely 
intolerable. 


But two people need not both like billiards, or skating, or 
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dancing, or archery, or any of the dozen other pursuits, to be 
accidentally or otherwise thrown together at some one or other 
of those pursuits, and it is the contact, and not the occasion of it, 
that is the important matter. Any spark of fire will “send off” 
or explode gunpowder, and the moral is to keep your gunpowder 
in magazines. 

We cannot have separate magazines for young people of 
inflammable age and opposite sex, and immure them therein 
until they have attained years of stolidity. It would be to lock 
up all young people, because all young people are foolish. They 
would resent it as much as a gentleman of some sixty summers 
would resent the proposal that he should retire into private life 
altogether, or else be compelled to do so with a few occasional 
exceptions, such as being taken for a treat to hear a speech by 
Mr. Gladstone, or to see Mr. Irving in a new piece, or to vote, 
—if it be the way his wife wishes,—or to take the family to the 
county flower show, or to otherwise do some act which is part 
of his duty to his country and his heart. 

Most young people in these days can be trusted very safely to 
take care of themselves. It is seldom indeed that a young lady 
makes an imprudent match. She will flirt with the curate (who 
lives on his stipend and five pounds a quarter from his great- 
aunt), whose income she knows pretty well to a pound, but. she 
holds his fit matrimonial selection in life to be the governess, or 
a desirable middle-class widow with money put by, for it would 
not do for the Church of England that one who has served in 
its ministry should go nearer than this to serving behind the 
counter. There are rules in society, and by no one are they so 
thoroughly understood as by young ladies, for whom indeed they 
are practically the Articles of War and the last issue of the 
Rules and Regulations knocked into one. 


(To be continued.) 
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XV. 
THE LOST PROPERTY OFFICE. 


THE Lost Property Office at Scotland Yard, which has so many 
claims on the grateful recognition of the public, is probably the 
oldest institution of its kind in the kingdom. It was established 
by a clause of an Act passed in the year 1815 for regulating 
hackney coaches, which required the drivers of those lumbering 
vehicles to deposit within four days (under a penalty of £20) all 
articles left in their coaches at the Hackney Coach Office, then 
situated in Essex Street, Strand. If in those days, when the 
number of coaches in the streets of London was limited by 
Act of Parliament to thirteen hundred, a lost property office was 
found a necessity, how much greater is the need at the present 
time, when the number of public carriages of all kinds licensed 
by the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police exceeds twenty-two 
thousand. 

The enormous number of articles that are reported to be lost 
or found in the course of a year might lead to the assumption 
that we are fast developing into an excessively careless or forgetful 
race. In so far as this is a condition inseparable from our mode of 
living nowadays, this is true. The leisurely ways of our fore- 
fathers have been thrown aside, and in the hurry-scurry of the 
present age it is inevitable that carelessness and absence of 
mind should become more frequent than formerly. But the 
chief explanation is to be found in the increased facilities for 
locomotion. Millions, indeed, travel now where hundreds did 
at the beginning of this century ; and the lost articles that find 
their way to the lost property offices of the Public Carriage 
Department and the railways represent the inevitable detritus 
arising from the friction of travel. 

It is, however, open to question whether in the present day 
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more articles are lost in proportion to the number of travellers 
than formerly. Certainly of those lost a far greater proportion 
are now recovered than used to be the case, for the hackney 
coachmen of a hundred years ago were not remarkable for their 
honesty. A large number of them were in the pay of nocturnal 
depredators and thieves; and their coaches were habitually 
used for conveying the plunder obtained by burglars and others 
to the houses of the receivers of stolen property. In time the 
more careful supervision exercised by the Commissioners for 
Licensing Hackney Coaches, under various Acts of Parliament, 
brought its reward; and ten years after the Lost Property Office 
had been established it was reported that over one thousand 
articles altogether had been brought to it by hackney coachmen, 
the aggregate value of them being as much as £45,000. Even in 
those days, however, the hackney coachmen had evidently not 
quite retrieved their character for honesty ; for it was considered 
a remarkable occurrence when one of them who found a bank- 
note for £300, that had been left in his coach, at once deposited 
it at the Lost and Found Office. In that case the Commissioners 
wisely suggested the payment of a substantial reward, and £50 
was given to the man. It was, indeed, essential to the success of 
the newly established office for lost property that coachmen should 
be led to see that honesty after all was their best policy. 

Under the Act that created the office it was provided that 
where property was claimed and returned to the owner the latter 
was to pay all expenses and a reasonable reward (at the discretion 
of the Commissioners) to the coachman. Ifthe property was not 
claimed within a year after it was deposited it was sold, and after 
deducting all expenses the coachman was to receive the balance. 
This was a very fair way of dealing with the unclaimed property, 
and it afforded a great inducement to the coachman to act 
honestly. Unfortunately a change in the law was made in 1853 
by the Hackney and Stage Carriage Act of that year, which 
directed that the net proceeds of the sale of any unclaimed property 
were to be paid to the Receiver-General of Inland Revenue, after 
a reasonable sum had been given to the hackney carriage driver 
by whom the article was deposited. This provision, while it 
brought an insignificant sum to the revenue of the country, acted 
most prejudicially to the interests of the public; but it remained 
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in force until 1870, when it was amended by the orders made by 
the Secretary of State under the Metropolitan Public Carriage 
Act of 1869. Under these, if property deposited is not claimed 
within three months, the Commissioner of Police may, if he thinks 
fit, deliver it to the driver (or conductor, if it was found in a stage 
carriage) instead of granting him a money reward. This discre- 
tionary power has been largely acted upon by the Commissioners 
of Police; and, with certain reservations, unclaimed articles have 
since 1870 been handed over intact to the drivers and conductors 
who deposited them. The wisdom of this alteration in dealing 
with the unclaimed articles soon became apparent. In 1869, when 
a@ money reward was granted out of the proceeds, only about 
nineteen hundred articles were deposited; whereas four years 
later the number reached over fourteen thousand. Since then the 
deposits have increased year by year, until they now reach about 
twenty-three thousand annually. 

That a considerable proportion of the articles left in public 
carriages still fail to find their way into the Lost Property Office is 
clear, as over ten thousand articles are reported every year as 
having been lost which have never been deposited. Of these it 
is probable that many were not left in cabs or omnibuses at all. 
Persons passing through town, or on shopping expeditions, find it 
difficult to recall to mind exactly when they first missed their lost 
umbrella or bag, and often write to the Lost Property Office on the 
chance of the article having found its way there. It frequently 
happens, indeed, that articles reported as left in cabs are subse- 
quently found to have been lost on railways, and vice versd. 
There can be no doubt, too, that in a good many instances pro- 
perty left in cabs is retained by subsequent fares, and in justice 
to cabdrivers this should not be overlooked. On the other hand, 
it is surprising to find that nearly one-half of the articles deposited 
by drivers and conductors at Scotland Yard remain unclaimed 
by their owners. No doubt a good many are not of much value ; 
while others belong to persons passing through town, who have 
no time for making any inquiries respecting them. In a large 
number of cases the uncertainty where the article was lost deters 
people from applying to the police office ; and ina greater number 
the owners prefer to put up with the loss rather than incur any 
further trouble in the matter’; while in a few instances, perhaps, 
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the losers are ignorant of the very existence of the Lost and Found 
Department. Finally, there is a considerable number of articles 
left in public carriages which never reach Scotland Yard, and 
the loss of whieh the owners fail to notify. Altogether, it seems 
probable that the total number of articles left in the cabs, 
omnibuses, and tramcars of the Metropolis in the course of one 
year does not fall much short of thirty-five thousand, of which 
by far the greater proportion is found in cabs. As it is estimated 
that the latter convey at least twelve million “fares” annually, 
it would appear that one out of about every four hundred persons 
who hire cabs leaves some article of property behind. 

As a rule all articles of value are claimed, and fair rewards paid 
to the cabmen ; but there are some remarkable exceptions to this 
rule. It is by no means unusual, for instance, for bank-notes and 
valuable articles of jewellery to appear in the lists of unclaimed. 
properties which are advertised periodically by the Commissioner 
of Police. Of course this generally leads to owners being found for 
them. Buta year or two ago three £50 notes, although advertised, 
remained unclaimed, and after the end of three months were handed 
to the finder. In cases in which property deposited is claimed by 
the owners the finders are rewarded according to a fixed scale, where 
the value does not exceed £10. Thus for property consisting or 
comprising any money, bank-notes, jewellery, or watches, 3s. in the 
pound on the value is paid ; while for other property the reward 
is fixed at 2s. 6d. in the pound. Where the value exceeds £10, 
such a sum as the Commissioner of Police deems reasonable is paid. 
The average value of the articles lodged at the Lost Property Office 
does not vary very much ; it is a fairly constant quantity, except 
in years when property of exceptionally great value is found 
and deposited. At the present time, in a normal year, the deposits 
would number about twenty-three thousand, and their aggregate 
value would be about the same number of pounds, or an average 
of £1 for each article. Probably thirteen thousand articles 
of the aggregate value of £16,000 would be claimed, leaving 
ten thousand, worth together about £7,000, which would in 
due course be returned to the cabdrivers or conductors who 
had deposited them. For the articles returned to their owners 
rewards amounting to about £2,000 would be paid to the finders, 
or an average of 2s. Gd. in the pound. The value of £7,000, put 
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upon the properties not claimed, would of course represent the 
estimated value to the owners. To the finders the articles would 
on the average probably not be worth much more than half that 
sum. Thus, one year with another, it may be assumed that 
between £5,000 and £6,000 find their way into the pockets of the 
cabdrivers and conductors of stage carriages (chiefly the former), 
as rewards for their honesty in depositing articles left by fares 
and passengers in their vehicles. As there are over fifteen 
thousand cabdrivers, this sum, if distributed between them, 
would give each man over six shillings annually, a sum more 
than sufficient to cover the cost of his annual licence; while 
the conductors’ share would probably not reach more than one 
shilling apiece in a year. 

The majority of articles left by their owners in public carriages 
consist of such things as umbrellas, sticks, handbags, wraps, cigar- 
cases, and opera and field glasses. It is easy to understand how 
such small items of personal impedimenta as these may be left 
behind, especially after dark; for although some of the better 
class of “hansoms” now carry inside lamps, this luxury has not 
yet been extended to the greater proportion of them, or to any of 
the four-wheel cabs. But it is astonishing to find what a number 
of really valuable properties have been left in cabs during the last 
few years. The following is a list of some of the principal ones, 
with the values upon which the rewards to the drivers were 
based :—A bag of jewellery, valued at £1,500, and another at 
£1,000; a case containing £1,000 in Bank of England notes; a 
diamond necklet, value £1,000; a diamond tiara, worth £850; 
several packets of bonds, valued at £3,000, £1,500, and £1,000 
respectively ; silver plate weighing one thousand and thirty-four 
ounces, valued at £240; a parcel of bank-notes for £830; and 
numerous other items of the same nature, but rather less valuable. 
Of course all the articles and properties just named were claimed 
by the owners, the drivers of the cabs in which they were found 
receiving pecuniary rewards ; but although it cannot be said that 
the sums paid them were inadequate, they certainly cannot be 
considered excessive. Thus for the diamond tiara, valued at 
£850, the reward was £35. In cases, howevér, where bank-notes 
or bags of gold are deposited, the sums awarded are very properly 
based upon a considerably higher scale. 
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The most valuable deposit was made some few years ago, when 
a thoughtless clerk, belonging to a bank situated not a hundred 
yards from Scotland Yard, left notes and securities amounting to 
several thousand pounds in a cab that he discharged at the door 
of the bank. Within two minutes of being paid his fare the 
driver had deposited them in the Lost Property Office. It is anice 
point in ethics whether, as the cabman knew to whom the 
property belonged, he was justified in taking it to the Lost 
Property Department. Self-interest, however, and a literal inter- 
pretation of the statute on the subject, outweighed any con- 
scientious scruples the cabdriver may have had on that score; 
and the result, to him at all events, was satisfactory, as he 
received a reward sufiiciently large to enable him to start as a 
small cab proprietor with a couple of horses and a “hansom ” cab. 

It may seem a strange assertion to make, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the owners of some of the articles found in cabs have 
been by no means anxious to claim them. Indeed, some of their 
misfortunes in life have been directly traceable toa momentary for- 
getfulness on their part when leaving one of those useful vehicles. 
Stowed away in the pigeon-holes of the Metropolitan Police 
Department are to be found documents and letters which, being 
taken to the Lost Property Office, gave a timely warning to the 
police of some intended fraud or outrage, cleared up a doubtful 
clue, or possibly led to the arrest of a swindler who had long been 
preying upon the credulity of the public. If rumour is to be 
believed, even some police officers themselves have not the 
pleasantest recollections of some unfortunate lapses of memory 
which were the means of bringing to light papers (left by them 
in cabs) that were never intended for the eyes of their official 
superiors. The Lost Property Office, too, has been the scene 
of many an unfortunate rencontre. It would be difficult to 
do justice to the feelings of the young undergraduate who, 
while relating one morning to an officer of the Lost Property 
Department his various wanderings the night before in a “ hansom ” 
cab in which he had left his cigar case, discovered at his elbow an 
affectionate parent (of whom he had taken farewell en route to 
Oxford on the previous day), bent on a somewhat similar inquiry 
after a favourite umbrella. More than one matrimonial jar, toc, 
has been traceable to the unexpected meeting at Scotland Yarg 
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of husband and wife, intent on the recovery of property lost on 
journeys in which their mutual interests were by no means 
concerned. For such misfortunes as these, however, the depart- 
ment is not responsible. 

Few people can have any idea of the immense amount of 
trouble the Lost Property Office takes to retrieve for the 
inhabitants and visitors of the metropolis losses that their own 
carelessness has brought upon them. It is certainly not the 
fault of this useful department that no owners can be found for 
nearly half the articles deposited with it. Every publicity is 
given by advertising them in the daily papers; and notices of 
properties found are sent to occupiers of houses, managers of 
hotels and theatres, in all cases in which the driver gives the 
number of the house, hotel, etc., whence he was hired. Weekly 
advices are now sent to the Lost Luggage Department of the 
Railway Clearing House in Drummond Street, Euston Square, 
of articles found in cabs when they have taken up or set down 
their “fares” at railway stations. These advices are very useful 
aids to the recovery of lost property, as claims are frequently 
made on the railway companies for articles which are 
subsequently found to have been left in cabs. The only com- 
plaint that might be brought against the Lost Property Office is 
that it appears to have no stationary habitation; but for this its 
officials are not answerable. Still the inconvenient fact remains, 
that one year it is to be found located in Scotland Yard, another 
in Whitehall Place, and then again at Scotland Yard. At the 
present time, after three or four changes, it has settled down 
near its old quarters in Scotland Yard. It is to be hoped that 
the Lost Property Department will lose this fugitive character 
as soon as the new police office now being built on the Thames 
Embankment is completed, when with greater repose its officials 
will be able, let us hope, to devise additional means of bringing 


owners and their property together—a purpose which represents 
the raison d’étre of its existence. 



































IN NINETY-EIGHT. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


WHo dares to talk of ninety-eight? It is an old number of the 
Times newspaper, bearing date “ Wednesday, October 3, 1798,” 
which has, by good luck, floated down the tide of time for these 
ninety years. It is a poor, frail little thing, yellow with age, 
crumpled and creased, a pigmy by the side of its sturdy great- 
grandchild of to-day. Nevertheless, it is priced at the same 
rate—threepence. But the news it contains justifies a far 
higher demand, for, in addition to despatches from the battle-field 
in Ireland, where open rebellion was being grappled with, it con- 
tains the text of Nelson’s simple announcement of the glorious 
victory of the Nile. It is actually a single sheet, which, folded 
in two, measures twenty inches by fifteen. It bears the imprint : 
“London, printed at the Printing Office in Printing House 
Square, Blackfriars, by C. Bell (Brunswick Street), and pub- 
lished by J. Bonsor (Salisbury Square).” There is no reference 
to the mighty personality that was already at work upon the 
Times. 

The first John Walter was at this epoch at liberty, having 
been released some eight years earlier from a term of imprison- 
ment that lasted sixteen months, with a supplementary fine of 
£50, and a position in the pillory for one hour. This was for 
a libel on the Duke of York, and prcbably, in view of fresh 
contingencies, Mr. Walter thought, on the whole, it was better 
to keep his name in the background. However it be, it does 
not appear on this particular sheet. 

Of the sixteen columns in the Liliputian sheet, nearly seven 
are devoted to advertisements, a very fair proportion of neces- 
sary backbone. From these we get some side-glances at social 
life ninety years ago, which are not without interest. Theatres 
do not largely advertise, though that one at least was open 
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appears from the news column, where Mr. Kemble is announced 
as playing the part of Zanga in The Revenge. “This Gentleman’s 
delineation of the character,’ writes the Tom Taylor of the day, 
“is in many respects as finished a piece as our stage affords. 
The subtle and malignant spirit of vengeance was finely marked 
from the beginning by a judicious and imposing semblance of 
friendship and candour. In the descriptive scenes he was clear 
and impressive, and in the imitation of the leading passion 
natural and vigorous. The declaration of the motives which 
influenced him to the work of destruction was accompanied with 
a dignity of emotion which almost justified the excessive resent- 
ment of the Moor.” Mr. Dignum, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Sedgewick, 
Miss Leak, and Mrs. Bland, are named among the dramatis 
persone on this evening of the 2nd of October, 1798. 

Besides the regular drama attractions were offered at the Royal 
Circus, where “an entirely new comical harlequinade, called 
Mirth’s Medley, or Harlequin at Home,’ was forthwith to be 
produced. There was also a Panorama in Leicester Square, 
having paid the admission fee to which “Observers may suppose 
themselves in the Highest Turret of Windsor Castle, and can 
see at one view a part of 14 counties. St. Paul’s and Shooter’s 
Hill are plainly discernible with distant Lands beyond Sydenham 
Hills, halfway to Portsmouth.” It is cautiously added that “part 
of Wiltshire is likely to be seen;” but this is not positively 
promised. ‘The whole interspersed with Towns and Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’s Seats forms a delightful scene, rich beyond 
description.” Last, but not least, there was the Ranelagh, which 
announced a “ Grand Gala, in honour of Lord Nelson’s glorious 
victory over the French Fleet, at the Mouth of the Nile.” 

There is put forth among the business announcements a 
notable scheme of what is called Progressive Annuities. Not 
less than £30,000 are wanted. Each subscriber of £100 was to 
be granted for life an annuity according to age. From forty-five 
to fifty the annuity was eight guineas; from sixty-five to 
seventy £14, increasing five shillings every year for the first 
twenty years of subscription. 

On the Wednesday following the day of publication, the 
anniversary of Mr. Charles James Fox’s first election for West- 
minster was to be held at the Shakespeare Tavern, Covent 
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Garden; oddly enough with Mr. Fox in the chair. They dined 
early in those days (at four o’clock) and cheaply, tickets being 
only eight shillings. Another thing cheap at this epoch were 
“handsome bay mares.” Here is one, “five years old, 144 
hands high, warranted sound, and parted with for no fault 
whatever ; the only reason the Gentleman is gone abroad, and 
left her in the hands of a friend to dispose of, at the moderate 
price of 10 Guineas.” Not less cheap—if the season was of 
moderate length, and Mr. Kemble acted every night—are “ two 
or three tickets for free admission to Drury Lane Theatre, for 
' the whole duration of the present season, price 6 Guineas each.” 

We get a view of Old London in the advertisement of “a 
house to let, situated in the central part of Oxford Street, imme- 
diately opposite Great Portland Place, commanding a view of 
the country between Hampstead and Highgate, remarkably airy 
and pleasant.” These are not attributes of Oxford Street at 
the present day, when the view from the central part is limited 
to houses over the way, and the densely populated streets lying 
behind them up to Hampstead and Highgate. 

Further afield the King’s Highway was by no means safe. 
Under date July 1798, the Postmaster-General, in an advertise- 
ment which had apparently unavailingly dangled a reward of 
£200 before the public eye for three months, wants “a young 
man, middle size, had on a drab-coloured gray coat, and rode a 
horse with a white face.”” It appears that the postboy carrying 
the mail, from Bromley to Sevenoaks, was stopped about two 
miles from Farnborough, between the hours of ten and eleven 
o'clock, by a single highwayman, who presented a horse-pistol 
and demanded the mail, which the boy gave him. “The boy 
offered the robber half-a-guinea,” but whether in lieu of the mail, 
or in supplement, does not appear. At any rate “the robber 
declined taking it.” A reference in the text of the advertise- 
ment shows that there is a standing offer by Act of Parliament 
of £40 for apprehending a highwayman. The Postmaster- 
General’s £200 is in supplement to this statutory reward. 
In addition to particulars given above, the highwayman “had 
a pair of small saddle-bags, and the appearance of a London 
Rider, in the opinion of the turnpike-man.” However that may be, 
he seems to have been free three months after committing the 
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felony, and the Postmaster-General was throwing good money 
after bad, by persistently advertising for him in the Times. 

There is, in another advertisement, a hint of a quarrel about the 
proprietorship of the Annual Register. The volume for 1793 is 
somewhat tardily announced as “this day published, price 8s. 
in boards, 8s. 6d. half-bd.” The work was originally the pro- 
perty of Mr. James Dodsley, and, on the 20th November, 1797, 
was disposed of at his sale, and purchased by Messrs. Otridge 
& Son. Messrs. Rivington laid claim to having “ the principal 
author and editor of the said Annual Register engaged with 
them.’’ But Messrs. Otridge & Son flaunt in their face the 
assignment of the work to them, and triumphantly ask: “ What 
will the purchasers of Dodsley’s Annual Register now conceive 
of Messrs. Rivington’s refutation ?” 

Of births, deaths, and marriages there is but an aggregate of 
four announcements. One of them is set forth in truly quaint 
form: “On the 24th of last month, much regretted, at his house 
at Hackney Terrace, after a short illness, Mr. John Braidwood, 
many years an eminent instructor of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
son-in-law of the gentleman of the same name who first brought 
this useful art to perfection in Great Britain. The public will be 
happy to find (see Advertisement in front of this Paper) that an 
institution so beneficial to an unfortunate part of mankind is to 
be continued by his Family.” It would be interesting to know 
whether this is precedent to the rhymed version of the same 
happy mixture of sentiment and business— 


‘‘ Resigned unto the Heavenly will 
His wife keeps on the business still,” 


There are only four advertisements of servants wanting places. 
One “a widow of between forty and fifty years of age,” who 
wants a place as upper servant, and mentions enticingly in 
recommendation that she “was eleven years in her last place, 
where her lady died.” There are a considerable proportion of 
quack medicines advertised. Here are Spilsbury’s Anti-Scor- 
butic Drops, agent for many wonderful cures, including “the 
remarkable case of Mary Esdale, who went on crutches, and was 
discharged from St. Bartholomew’s Hospital as incurable, was 
restored to her health by these drops, and walked without even 
the assistance of a stick.” To the verity of this “ Mr. Croft, 
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taylor [spelt with a ‘y, Sammy!], of No. 65 Fleet Street, 
London,” was prepared to testify. 

What with despatches from the mouth of the Nile, and news 
from the headquarters of the forces in Ireland, there is not much 
room for miscellaneous items. But we read that “Mr. Curran, 
the Irish barrister, is arrived in town; he resides at Lord Morra’s.” 
Mr. Pitt, it seems, “is not confined with the gout at Walmer. We 
saw him yesterday in the Park, in perfect good health.” As for 
Mr. Fox, we learn that “the Opposition papers state he does not 
mean to attend to his duty in Parliament during the ensuing 
Session.” But we can get along without Mr. Fox. “ However 
greatly the talents of this gentleman may be rated, the want of 
his counsel has not proved detrimental to the public prosperity. 
It would on the contrary appear, from the brilliant successes 
of the country since ‘his secession that his absence has been 
auspicious to the promotion of our national honour and glory.” 
There is talk of making a tunnel under the river Thames from 
the parish of Gravesend to the parish of Tilbury. Application 
will shortly be made to Parliament for leave to maintain it by 
toll. Freedom has not yet shrieked for Kosciuszko’s fall. He 
appears in these far-off October days to be “residing in Paris, 
whence has published a letter intimating that all the Polish 
refugees are to have an asylum in Italy.” 

That incident of the appropriated postbag, mentioned on an 
earlier page, is not an isolated example of the state of the roads. 
“On Monday evening last between six and seven o’clock, as Mr. 
Vernon, of the Treasury, and another gentleman were returning 
to town in a postchaise, they were stopped near Merton Turn- 
pike by two footpads, who robbed them of their watches, money, 
and a trunk containing wearing apparel, &c.” The same evening 
Lieutenant Millar, of the Royal Horse Guards, was stopped in a 
postchaise near Stevenage, by two highwaymen, who robbed him 
of a gold watch and some money. This Monday evening was a 
busy day with the fraternity, for in another column it is reported 
that “at six o’clock Mr. Courvoisier, one of his Majesty’s Mes- 
sengers, was stopped by two highwaymen, who robbed him of 
near £3 in cash.” That the highwaymen did not always have it 
their own way appears from the current report of Bow Street 
Police Office, where Brown, Russell, and Shirley were yesterday 
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finally examined and fully committed to take their trial for 
assaulting and robbing Mary Ginnery on the highway in St. 


Giles’s.” 


Highway robbery was a hanging matter in those days, 


and Russell and Shirley at least were in a bad way, being 
detained for trial on a further charge of robbing the house of 
Mr. Rose, in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, of a quantity of 
wearing apparel. 

The Pressgang was in full working order, his Majesty’s fleet, 
busy at the Nile, off Brest and elsewhere, requiring constant 
John Hanning, a seaman surrounded by the Press- 


recruits. 
gang at Newhaven, turned upon them and slew one. 


“The 


keeper of the Lewes House of Correction entering his cell, with 
intent to remove the prisoner to Horsham Jail by the warrant of 
the Coroner, found him hanging by the neck,’ a circumstance 


which provided unexpected work for the Coroner. 


The Jury 


bringing in a verdict of felo de se, the unfortunate seaman was 
in the dead of the night buried in the cross-roads near St. John’s 
Church, “ but,” it is added, “the stake commonly used on such 


occasions was dispensed with.” 


The militia are embodied, and some regiments are on active 
service in Ireland. The Cambridge Militia, which, under the com- 
mand of Lord Hardwick, have been all the summer encamped 
on the cliff at Harwich, on the look out for Boney or some 
of his captains, this morning struck their tents and marched 


to Colchester 


Barracks. 


The Derbyshire Militia, encamped 


on Clapham Common, will also presently be on the move, 
having received orders to strike their tents and march for 


Lewes 


Barracks. 


Lord Kenyon is presiding in the Court of 


Common Pleas, and has pleading before him, in a case occupy- 
ing the attention of the Court, one Mr. Erskine. “Among the 
wonders of the present day,” we read, “Mrs. Siddons’s late 
achievements at Brighton, Bath, and London should not be 


forgotten. 


She positively performed at each of these places 
within the incredibly short space of ninety-six hours! ! !” 


The 


coruscation of notes of admiration are of contemporary date. 
There is one resemblance between the Jimes of 1798 and the 
Times of 1889, inasmuch as with both Ireland occupied a large 


share of the space devoted to news or editorial comment. 
was the year famous in Irish history, when Lord Edward Fitz- 
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gerald was still alive, and Napper Tandy was hovering around 
the coast in command of French troops that never landed. There 
had, however, at the date of our paper, been a descent of the 
French, who on the 22nd of August landed at Killala a force of 
900 strong, and, reinforced by the Irish rebels, had routed the 
Royalist army at Castlebar. Our issue of the Times contains 
despatches from General Trench, in command of the Royalist 
troops, dated “Camp, near Killala, 24th and 25th September.” 
By this time the Royalist troops had rallied, beaten and captured 
the French invaders, and General Trench was occupied in dis- 
posing of the dauntless peasantry who still remained under arms. 
The Rebels had taken refuge in Killala, which General Trench 
stormed, rescuing the Bishop and his family, who had been 
beleaguered in their palace. In the despatch here published, 
General Trench gives a graphic description of “the Bishop, his 
family and servants, armed with carbines, barricaded in their 
room, preparing to resist the threatened violence of the Rebels.” 
The Times “has pleasure to add that by the success of General 
Trench’s operations a decisive blow has been given to every root 
and fibre of rebellion in Ireland.”’ 

But the news from Ireland, satisfactory as it was, was eclipsed 
by the greater glory of the despatch that had just reached the 
Government from the mystic Nile. Mrs. Siddons, as already 
noted, had amazed the public by visiting Brighton, Bath, and 
London, within the incredibly short space of ninety-six hours; 
but this feat was eclipsed by Captain Capel, son of Lord Essex, 
who had brought to London the news of the Battle of the Nile. 
The engagement began at sunset on the Ist of August. On the 
3rd of August, Nelson (he was only Sir Horatio then) sat down 
to write the despatch reporting the affair. This he addressed to 
Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of St. Vincent, then understood to 
be somewhere “off Cadiz.” Four days later, on August 7th, it 
occurred to Nelson that perhaps the people at home in England 
might like to hear of the little affair, and accordingly he deter- 
mined to send Captain Capel overland with a copy of the 
despatch. He was evidently not sure that he was not herein 
overstepping his duty, for in addressing the enclosure to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty he writes: “In an event of this 
importance I have thought it right to send Captain Capel with a 
N.S. 1. 24 
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copy of my letter overland, which I hope their lordships will 
approve.” Having the precious document in his charge Captain 
Capel set forth, and travelling, it may be presumed, with the 
utmost speed then available, reached London in the incredibly 
short space of fifty-six days! In justice to Captain Capel it 
ought to be added—upon the authority of an official statement 
—that “he was detained at Naples one day, owing to some 
necessary ceremonies of quarantine,’ otherwise the news would 
have reached London in fifty-five days. 

The despatch in which Nelson made known the accomplishment 
of this decisive victory is a marvel of modest conciseness. The 
little sheet of ninety years ago prints it in the dignity of its 
largest type, and it is a pleasant task to disinter it at this time 
of day. Here is the text :-— 


My Lorp, 

Almighty God has blessed his Majesty’s arms in the late battle, by a 
great victory over the Fleet of the Enemy, whom I attacked at sun-set on the 
Ist of August, off the mouth of the Nile. The Enemy were moored in a strong 
line of battle for defending the entrance of the Bay (of Shoals), flanked by 
numerous gun-boats, four frigates, and a battery of guns and mortars on an Island 
in their Van ; but nothing could withstand the Squadron your Lordship did me the 
honour to place under my command, Their high state of discipline is well known 
to you, and with the judgment of the Captains, together with their valour, and that 
of the Officers and Men of every description, it was absolutely irresistible, 

Could anything from my pen add to the character of the Captains I would write 
it with pleasure, but that is impossible. 

I have to regret the loss of Captain Westcott, of the A/ajestic, who was killed 
early in the action; but the ship was continued to be so well fought by her First 
Lieutenant, Mr. Cuthbert, that I have given him an order to command her till your 
Lordship’s pleasure is known. 

The ships of the Enemy, all but their two rear ships are nearly dismasted ; and 
those two, with two frigates, I am sorry to say made their escape ; nor was it, I 
assure you, in my power to prevent them. Captain Hood most handsomely 
endeavoured to do it, but I had no ship in a condition to support the Zalous, and 
T was obliged to call her in. 

The support and assistance I have received from Captain Berry cannot be 
sufficiently expressed. I was wounded in the head, and obliged to be carried off the 
deck, but the service suffered no loss by that event. Captain Berry was fully equal to 
the important service then going on, and to him I must beg leave to refer you for 
every information relative to this victory. He will present you with the flag of the 
second in command, that of the Commander-in-Chief being burnt in the Z’ Orient. 

Herewith I transmit you lists of the killed and wounded, and the lines of 


battle of ourselves and the French. HoRATIO NELSON 
To ADMIRAL THE Eart or St, VINCENT, 

Commander-in-Chief, 

&e., &c., &c., off Cadiz. 
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In the covering letter to the Secretary to the Admiralty 
Nelson says, “I have the pleasure to inform you that eight of 
our ships have already topgallant-yards across ready for any 
service.” After the Nile was to come Trafalgar and the end. 

It is almost impossible for us in these days of telegraphs and 
war-correspondents to realize a state of things in which one of 
the greatest battles in the world’s history could have been 
fought almost within sight of Europe, and that nearly two 
months should elapse before the news reached London. When 
it did come there were no bounds to the public delight. The 
first news was conveyed to the crowd in the streets by the 
booming of the guns from the Tower, and the pealing of bells 
from a score of churches. At night the city burst forth in a 
blaze of illumination. Before the Admiraity a vast crowd 
gathered, and “the mob as usual,’ we are told, “insisted upon 
every person of genteel appearance pulling off their hats. Six 
officers passing along, were ordered to pay the same compliment 
to the mobility, and refusing to do so the populace endeavoured 
to force their hats off. The officers drew their swords and some 
persons were wounded.” At the theatre, where, as we have 
seen, Mr. Kemble had been playing Zanga in The Revenge, 
nothing would do but that the company on the stage should 
sing “Rule Britannia.’ This they did, the audience joining in 
the chorus. Then they shouted for more, “and the acclamations 
were the loudest and most fervent we have ever witnessed.” 

The King—George the Third, of sacred memory—was staying 
at Weymouth, whither a message was sent off express in order 
that his Majesty might learn the glad tidings before he went 
to rest. The messenger, it is reasonable to suppose, found his 
Majesty sated with the excitement of celebrations which had 
taken place a day or two earlier. “The anniversary of the birth 
of their Majesties’ eldest daughter, the Duchess of Wurtembergh 
had just hapt, and the King, the Queen, and all the Princesses 
with a number of the Nobility went to Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, to see the sports of the Country-people which were 
not over till late in the afternoon.” These sports were as manly 
as they were varied. There was a Cheese to be rolled down 
the Hill, with a Prize to whoever stops it. A Pound of Tobacco 
to be Grinned for. There was a Michaelmas-day Goose to be 
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Dived for; a good Hat to be Cudgelled for; a handsome Hat 
for the Boy most expert in Catching a Roll dipped in Treacle 
and suspended by a String. There was a Leg of Mutton and 
a Gallon of Porter to the winner of a race of 100 yards, in 
Sacks. There was a good Hat to be wrestled for; and, appro- 
priately at the end, a prize to whoever caught a harried Pig 
by the Tail. How the King, the Queen, and all the Princesses 
with a number of the Nobility must have laughed to see such 
fun! After this probably the news of Nelson’s victory at the 
Nile fell a little flat on royal ears. There is unfortunately no 
record of the manner in which the King received the news 
—the paper leaving Mr. Winchester starting off express for 
Weymouth. 

In another part of the paper there is a single line which 
will bring the state of the country sharply before the mind’s eye. 
Under the head “Price of Stocks” we find it written “Three 
Per Cent. Consols, 50 3 % 3%.” To-day, after conversion into 
Two-and-Three-Quarter Per Cents., they stand at 98. 

HENRY W. LUCY. 























































LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
By OSWALD SMITH. 


THE recent and unexpected death of Laurence Oliphant has 
caused such widely spread regret, not only among the large 
number of his friends and acquaintances, but also among those 
who knew him only as a brilliant and fascinating writer, with a 
reputation for holding somewhat mystical religious views, that it 
has been thought that some reminiscences of him by one who 
knew him when little more than a boy, who was fortunate 
enough to be his companion during a somewhat adventurous 
journey in days long gone by, and who remained on terms of 
affectionate intimacy with him for more than thirty-five years, 
would not be without interest to the general public. 

Be that as it may, I have been asked to write a few pages 
about Laurence Oliphant, and my companionship with him: and 
I have agreed to do so, in the hope that perhaps some particulars 
in what I have to say may tend to give, to those who had no 
personal acquaintance with him, some idea of what my friend was 
like, especially in his earlier years; and it may be added that it 
is a labour of love to recall the association with one of the most 
attractive companions that it is possible to imagine. 

We first became friends in the early part of 1852. A near 
relative of my own had been most intimate with Sir Anthony 
and Lady Oliphant in Ceylon; and when Sir Anthony, on his 
retirement from public life, returned to England, his son Laurence, 
thus introduced, came as a frequent visitor to my father’s house 
in Kent. 

He was then about twenty-three years old, and was full of the 
energy and spirits which distinguished him through life. I find 
an entry in my diary of that year: “L. O. most popular, and a 
very nice fellow.” His dash and pluck were even then excep- 
tional, and as an instance of this it may be recorded how, either 
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that year or soon after, he came down when skating was the 
amusement of the hour. Naturally, as Oliphant had up to that 
time spent most of his boyhood in Ceylon, he had all to learn ; 
but, notwithstanding this, at the end of two days he was a better 
and bolder skater than any of the party : and I can well remem- 
ber the admiration which his almost reckless audacity on the ice 
caused—crowned as it was by complete success. I can recall his 
figure very vividly now as he dashed rapidly “on the outside 
edge backward” with peal upon peal of his delightful laughter— 
the gayest of the gay. 

Oliphant paid us frequent visits that summer, and we formed 
a plan of taking a holiday together in the early autumn; and a 
sporting tour to North Russia and Sweden commended itself to 
beth of us. We started early in August 1852, and, as is recorded 
in Oliphant’s book, “The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,’ our 
destination was entirely altered by circumstances. I believe that 
the abandonment of the projected journey to the White Sea, in 
search of salmon and bears, was a fortunate thing for both of us. 
I certainly was quite inexperienced in such matters. I had 
bought a Minié rifle, and had practised at a target, with the most 
harmless results to the target. Oliphant, although I believe he 
had shot a tiger or two with Jung Bahadoor, in Nepaul, was not 
a much better sportsman than myself; and I can only consider 
our change of plan providential—especially as it led us to a 
spot which within two years was to be the scene of a warfare 
unequalled in interest and magnitude since 1815. 

Various causes effected the change of plan above alluded to, but 
I believe the main one was, that we found on arriving at St. 
Petersburg we were too late in the year to go north with any 
chance of being repaid by sport. Oliphant had already been a 
traveller, and had published his Nepaul excursion ; he was bitten 
by the literary success he had had; and, although I did not. 
realise it at the time, doubtless he had a book in view when we 
started, and did not care much in which direction our steps were 
bent, so long as he could get good materials for his projected work. 

We had been furnished with letters to Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
the British ambassador to the Russian Court; from him we 
received kind hospitality. Little did we realize that at that 
very time he was holding those interviews with the Czar 
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Nicholas relative to the “Sick Man” and Turkish affairs, which 
were so faithfully remembered, and caused such a sensation, when 
published later, on the outbreak of war between Russia and 
England. 

The most noteworthy incident of our stay at St. Petersburg 
was a visit to the camp at Krasno Selo, where the autumn 
manceuvres were in progress: we there saw 90,000 men under 
arms. At that time this was considered a very large number, 
though it fades into insignificance if compared with the enormous 
forces of the present day. The figure of the gigantic Nicholas on 
his white charger was very conspicuous: he looked as if he might 
live for ever, truly a “divine figure of the North.” Within three 
years, however, he was dead of disappointment and grief. 

A dinner at the so-called English Club may also be mentioned, 
It was a curious scene: the company was almost entirely com- 
posed of very tightly-belted, heavily-epauletted Russian officers 
in uniform—whose beverage at dinner was “half-and-half,” viz., 
London porter and champagne, mixed in equal proportions—and 
whose post-prandial amusement was “skittles” in its most 
rudimentary form. 

Bound for the renowned fair of Nijni Novgorod, we started by 
rail to Moscow: that in itself was an event in those days: the 
railroad, the first made in Russia, had only been a few months 
completed. There was only one train in twenty-four hours, 
and crowds assembled to see it start, as a sight. 

At Moscow the usual visits to the Kremlin and other objects 
of interest were duly paid, and, after a few days’ stay, we went 
on by coach to Nijni. This was an affair of forty-eight hours, 
and only presented the ordinary incidents of delays from bad 
roads, mud, ete. We were both disappointed by the great fair, 
about which we had heard so much. Costumes were con- 
spicuous by their absence, and we were not sorry to embark on 
a tug ‘steamer on the broad Volga on our way south. Ignorant 
as we both were of the Russian language, we had endeavoured to 
engage a travelling-servant, but without success ; and we looked 


forward with something like apprehension to the difficulties that, 


might arise, when we found ourselves quite in the wilds. It may 
give some idea of Oliphant’s sanguine and imaginative character, 
to record that his plan for future proceedings was to disembark" 
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on the right bank of the Volga at Tsaritsin, not far from Astra- 
can, to engage horses there and gallop over the “Don Cossack 
Steppe,” four hundred miles, to Taganrog on the Azov Sea. This 
seemed a most delightful plan, but (to me) a little visionary, as 
indeed was soon proved. 

Our voyage down the Volga lasted nearly three weeks, and, 
though tedious, was an interesting experience : either we or some 
of the barges we towed were often aground on the shifting river 
sand-banks, and thus we encountered frequent delays. We had 
periodical stoppages to take in our timber fuel; and I can still 
recall the picturesque night scenes, when, by the light of bonfires, 
hundreds of peasants, male and female, mustered on the banks, 
and carried logs of wood on board with indescribable noise and 
turmoil. 

Kazan, as oriental in aspect as Moscow, possessing also a fine 
Kremlin, and the picturesquely wooded banks of the Volga, north 
of Samara, were the chief points of interest in our river voyage ; 
although the grandeur of the stream itself, which from its great 
breadth was often more like a lake than a river, was ever an 
object of admiration to us. 

We left the Volga at Doubovka; and here Oliphant was taken 
very ill, and I believe his career had a narrow escape of coming 
to an untimely end. With his usual pluck, however, he fought 
through it, and by means of a little Latin we managed to pro- 
cure the necessary medicines from the local chemist. But no 
horses were to be had, and the plan of riding across the Steppe 
was proved to be entirely impracticable ; in fact, the situation was 
as described in the following doggerel from a contemporary 
poem :— 

“ And once more embarking on Volga’s broad stream, 
I'll talk over with Oliphant scheme after scheme: 
How we will descend to far-famed Astracan, 

And thence gallop over the Steppe, if we can ; 
Again I'll condole with that same Oliphant 
When, on making enquiry, we find that we can’t.” 

The alternative of the visionary Cossack horses was, a tumble- 
down old tarantas, a sort of open carriage, with shaky wheels, 
which required much patching up en route. This we had to 
purchase, and to face the project of posting the long distance to 


Taganrog. The journey was accomplished in four or five days, 
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travelling day and night, and with but few delays or obstacles, 
the weather being exceptionally favourable. In rainy weather, 
and the sea of mud produced by it, the trayet would have been 
most difficult, as the numerous ravines and watercourses were 
not bridged; and it was necessary many times daily to descend 
into them, and mount the opposite side. During the whole of 
this tedious journey I can well remember the unvarying high 
spirits of my companion ; he was never discouraged by stoppage 
or delay, and was continually bursting forth into snatches of song. 
Once, however, the Yamtchik, or driver, upset Oliphant’s usual 
good-humour—lI forget in what way,—and the consequence was 
that a revolver was directly held to the unfortunate man’s head: 
a very harmless proceeding in reality, as the weapon was not 
loaded, nor had he, I think, any ammunition for it. Many a 
pleasant tea we had together when the bright Somovar was 
brought to us at the posting houses: and that delicious beverage 
was brewed, which, mahogany in colour, with its slice of lemon 
floating on it, and drunk out of glasses, looks to many as it did 
to me, when I first saw it on the Baltic steamer, like a tumbler 
of hot punch. It is, however, most excellent, and recuperative 
in its effects, and morning, noon, and night was it welcomed 
by us. 

After our arrival at Taganrog, Mr. Carruthers, the British 
Consul there, from whom we received much kindness, assured us 
that we were not only fortunate in having accomplished our 
journey with so little delay, but that, ignorant as we were of the 
language, we were lucky to have arrived at all. 

The next experience was, a few days’ voyage across the shallow 
waters of the Azov Sea in a sailing vessel (where our only food 
was coffee, excellent caviare, and biscuits), whose speed averaged 
only about four miles anhour. Thus we were brought to Kertch, 
a town destined within two years from that time to be the scene of 
warlike operations between Russia and the allied fleets of France 
and England. 

Arrived in the Crimea, of course our principal object was to 
visit Sebastopol, which had then a sort of mysterious reputation, 
as the point whence Russia was threatening Turkey ; and to see 
the Black Sea fleet. The Czar was daily expected, and there was 
talk of a naval review. We were told that no strangers were 
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allowed to enter the town, or to see the fleet: it need hardly be 
added that this alleged prohibition at once decided Oliphant to go 
there at all hazards; and, as a matter of fact, no opposition 
or difficulty whatever was encountered in the undertaking. 

From Kertch we made an interesting détour by Simferopol, 
whence we ascended the Tchatir-Dagh, the highest point of the 
Crimean mountains, to Aloushta; and thence we drove along 
the southern coast by Yalta to Sebastopol. The road was high 
above the waters of the Black Sea, and rivalled the Italian 
Corniche in beauties of scenery. Leaving Balaclava, which, two 
years later, was crowded with European fleets, to the left, we 
drove straight into Sebastopol; saw the much vaunted fleet, 
destined not long after to sink beneath the very waves on which it 
was then so proudly riding; and admired the unrivalled harbour. 

Thence our journey took us to the old Tartar capital, Bagtche- 
Serai, which at that time was, and probably is now, entirely 
oriental in its character and customs. Our stay there, and the 
excursions to the deserted Jewish village, Tchufut-Kale, and 
burying-ground in its neighbourhood, and elsewhere, are fully 
described in Oliphant’s book, “ The Russian Shores,” and I will 
only say here that we should have been well repaid for our long 
journey and fatigues, had we beheld nothing else than the most 
interesting and completely oriental scenes, which we explored in 
the centre of the Crimea. 

A long ride, through forests and over mountains, brought us 
back to Yalta, whence we went by steamer to Odessa. Our home- 
ward route was up the Danube. The vessels then gave miserable 
accommodation, hence much complaining was heard among the 
passengers ; of these malcontents Oliphant was of course the 
ringleader, and he was much pleased and excited by a kind of 
semi-arrest to which he was subjected at one of our stopping 
places. We had to hurry back, vid Vienna and Germany, in order 
to save the commencement of term, for Oliphant was then reading 
for the Scotch bar. 

The interest of this tour was greatly increased by subsequent 
events, and when the invasion of the Crimea was projected in the 
spring of 1854, the only Englishmen that could be found who had 
visited Sebastopol were Oliphant and his companion. Ourselves, 
our journals and sketches, were all summoned to the War Office, 
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and Lord de Ros and Colonel Matson picked our brains as well as 
they could. “Sebastopol has no land defences in the south,”—that 
was the burden of our song; and it is now generally admitted 
that an assault might have been made on that side directly on 
arriving there, after the flank march, at the end of September 1854, 
before Todleben had begun his system of earthworks. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether the long siege, protracted as it was for 
so many months, did not weaken Russia more than the immediate 
capture of her great Black Sea stronghold would have done. The 
siege, to repel which men and stores and guns had to be supplied 
without the help of railways, at that vast distance from head- 
quarters, was like a sore in a man’s heel, and must have drained 
the body politic of its very life blood. : 

The success of Oliphant’s published account of the tour, of 
which a short résumé has been given above, was undeniable; and, 
doubtless, stimulated him to further adventures and literary efforts. 
His delight was as much in his pen as in active employment, and 
he told me, more than once, that he was never so happy as 
when he was writing. 

He read, as I have said, for the Scotch bar; and during some 
years we only met after long intervals—indeed, we never lived 
together again; but when we did meet it was always on the 
most cordial and affectionate terms. I saw him on his return 
from Japan; he then thought he should never recover the use 
of his injured arm, but a year afterwards all bad effects had 
disappeared. 

One of the most interesting periods of Oliphant’s life was that 
of the Franco-German War. We were sitting together in the 
shade of an oak-tree in a country park, on a lovely day in early 
July 1870, when the paper containing the news of the first guns 
fired in that bloody war was handed to him. “So the devil has 
entered into them,’ said he. There was, of course, no keeping 
him in a quiet “country park” after this. Ere long we heard of 
him in the thick of the battles, and surely nothing more original 
was ever imagined than his way of performing his duties as war 
correspondent. His own words to me were: “I hired a fly, drove 
in front of the German armies a few miles ahead, and when 
there was to be a fight, I went up the nearest church tower and 
watched it.” 
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As the mystic element in Oliphant’s mind gradually prevailed 
over all others and was pre-eminent during the latter years of his 
life, it may not be uninteresting to record that, during his Russian 
journey, I do not remember his showing any tendency of that 
nature, either in character or conversation. To the best of my 
belief it first showed itself after the death of his father; this 
took place very suddenly. Oliphant was deeply attached to Sir 
Anthony, who was a man of keen intellect and strong common 
sense. He was devoted to his brilliant son, and quite recognized his 
ability ; but, I have been told, was a little uneasy at his so-called 
“ flightiness.” There was the strongest mutual affection between 
the two; and Oliphant told me that, after his father’s death, his 
most earnest efforts were directed towards discovering a mode of 
communication between his father in the world of spirits and 
himself, and that he had utterly failed in the attempt. I remem- 
ber also going with him to the séances of a then fashionable 
American medium (I think Hayden was her name), where the 
ordinary rapping and spelling out replies were exhibited; the 
success was limited, and the details, which I could give, are not 
worth recording. Oliphant did not seem much impressed by them. 
Nor do I think that he long dallied with this kind of manifesta- 
tions ; indeed, he said that he soon passed beyond them, and warned 
others against them. He believed himself to be in personal com- 
munication with a much Higher Power, as is signified by his lines 
from “ Sympneumata ”’ :— 

“ When he by effort of his own, 
The painful pilgrimage has trod, 


At last he finds himself alone 
With Nature, and with Nature’s God.” 


So little advanced was he then (1854) in such matters, that I 
remember his mesmerizing a young lady at an evening party; 
and, the usual effects having been produced, his being utterly 
unable to release her from the influence which he had obtained 
over her: the scene was rather painful, both to himself, and others 
who were present. 

In later years, when brought into contact, we both rather 
avoided such subjects: he professed, to others, to wish to leave 
me and mine in what he called “the happiness of our belief”; 
whilst I must say, in agreement with what others have lately 
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written on this subject, that I could but dimly understand his 
explanation, when occasionally given, of his own discoveries. 
Discoveries, I advisedly say: for he used to say that by the 
discipline he had undergone, he had discovered a secret which 
would put an end to sin and its consequences, to sorrow, and 
even death itself. 

Some four or five years ago he was staying with me, and [ 
begged him not to delay the publication of this secret. “ You 
may die,” I said, “without disclosing it—we are all getting old.” 
His reply was, “I am not so sure that I shall die at all.” 

And it was not far otherwise when I saw him on his bed of 
sickness late in 1888, at the house of his kind friend Mrs. Walker, 
where he had been taken ill. Though pronounced by his doctor to 
be suffering under a mortal disease, he refused to admit this. 
His wonderful pluck and energy, combined, I suppose, with the 
feeling that he had yet work to do, seemed almost to keep him 
alive. He said he had “life poured into him” by the contact of 
the hands of his newly-wedded wife, who nursed him with great 
devotion; and that doctors were as ignorant of the means of 
sustaining and prolonging life, as they confessedly were of the 
nature and constitution of life itself. 

It is pleasant to think of Oliphant after his restless, and, it 
may be almost said, homeless life, passing, towards its close, a 
few happy years in a home of his own at Haifa, a place whose 
perfect repose and lovely climate must have been very soothing 
and refreshing to him. He had obtained considerable influence 
over the inhabitants, and, indeed, had established almost a 
patriarchal despotism. Some near relatives of my own were 
kindly received by him there in March 1887, and their account 
of the visit is very interesting. Rides and drives in the vicinity 
of Mount Carmel, visits to the neighbouring ruins, fishing in the 
Kishon, and shooting along the banks of that stream, were the 
pleasures that Oliphant provided. These, combined with the 
kindest and ablest arrangements for their further progress to 
Damascus and Baalbec, sent my friends away full of gratitude to 
the recluse of Haifa, whose ever cheery companionship had made 
their stay so agreeable. Many friends visited him at Haifa, 
among others Gordon, shortly before his last journey to Khar- 
toum ; and Oliphant’s words to me, in telling me of this visit, 
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were, “ People would have been amused to have seen us two 
illustrious maniacs conferring together.” At Haifa, of course, as 
elsewhere, his principal occupation was his pen. I had always 
urged him to write “his life” as the most interesting subject 
he could treat of, with its wonderful changes of scene and 
employment, so full of excitement and variety : evenings téte-d-téte 
with Lord Palmerston at Broadlands, of which I know there 
were many; companionship with Omar Pasha and Garibaldi ; 
conversations with Bismarck ;—what could be more attractive ? 
—-to say nothing of the “hidden years” in America, of which the 
details will now probably never be known. [I had it in his own 
writing that the outcome of this suggestion was the papers on 
“Moss from a Rolling Stone,” published in Blackwood, and, I .think, 
afterwards collected in “Episodes of a Life of Adventure.” 
Then came the two mystic works, “Sympneumata” and 
“Scientific Religion,’ which were the last products of his pen: 
in which he said he gave to the public the best he had to give, 
and the last ; and so indeed it was. 

Looking back upon Laurence Oliphant, and what may be 
termed my somewhat spasmodic intercourse with him, I would 
rather recollect him as one of the most unworldly, guileless, and 
attractive men I have ever known, than as the brilliant author, 
traveller, and adventurer. Of course I use this last word in its 
best sense. | 

Had he stuck to the Scotch bar in 1853, or, later on, to the 
British Parliament, he might no doubt have risen to eminence in 
either, or both; but he was essentially an excitable man, fond of 
amusement, very impulsive, and averse to any restraint. He 
must go wherever the interest of the moment lay—must see the 
hero of the hour; and so it was, that he became the stormy 
petrel of political events: where there was turmoil, revolution, 
excitement, there was Oliphant to be found. He had ample 
opportunities and special means of making money at many 
periods of his life—especially during one of his residences in 
America—but he utterly despised and was careless of such things. 

He once wrote to me at great length on some large financial 
operation, the carrying out of which would not have put one 
penny into his pocket; but the excitement and _ interest 
attendant on it were quite enough for him. Another of his 
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projects, which would have been equally unprofitable to him 
personally, but which, from its strangeness, he was at one time 
keen about, was a proposed publication of the Zimes simul- 
taneously in French and English at Paris and London. I told 
him that I thought the English residents in Paris would much 
prefer their long-loved Galignani. His idea did not find favour 
at head-quarters. 

There never was a man so indifferent about money. One 
anecdote will give some proof of this. He came one day to a 
bank in London, and asked for a box that he had long ago 
deposited there, and which he believed to contain valuable 
securities and important papers. The box was brought; he 
had no key, and there was none in the possession of the custo- 
dians of the box. It was therefore broken open. What were the 
contents? A battered old meerschaum pipe, and nothing more. 
And what were the results of this discovery on Oliphant? Not 
any expression of disappointment or regret, but peal upon peal 
of that delightful and infectious laughter, which all who knew 
him will ever connect with the personality of Laurence Oliphant. 

He was ever welcome at that bank, not only to the writer of 
these lines, but to all those there whom he had made his friends 
by his delightful, guileless, and attractive nature; and so it was 
everywhere. Troops of friends and no enemies were ever his 
entourage. 

I should suppose that the happiest .years of Oliphant’s life 
were those subsequent to his first marriage—especially the later 
ones spent with his charming wife! in {Palestine. I think he 
knew then, for the first time, the true meanings of the words— 
Rest and Home. Just before he started for his winter in Egypt, 
where he wrote “The Land of Khemi,’; in the rose-gardens of 
the palace, which had been lent him: by the Khedive, I went to 
wish him farewell at his old lodgings-in Half Moon Street, 
and found him with Mrs. Oliphant. It was delightful to see them 
together. She wasso bright, spirituelle, and uncommon, with her 
slight (acquired) American accent. One:-could see at once that 
they were thoroughly congenial sympathetic spirits—and it is 
sad to remember how short that happy union‘was, and that now 
they have both departed. 

On his return to England, after his great loss, I saw him at 
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the Athenzeum, when he was preparing “Sympneumata ” for the 
press. He then said that his wife was by his side, and that 
there was practically no separation between them; it was just 
as if she were alive, and with him as before. 

He came to us for a day or two before leaving for Haifa, in the 
end of 1886. We thought him much aged, and that the extra- 
ordinarily exciting life he had led was beginning to tell upon 
his physique, though not on his elastic spirits. He was short of 
breath, and bent, and, as he walked about, with his large eyes 
and long grey beard, he might have been taken for an ideal 
picture of the “ Ancient Mariner”; and indeed he had almost as 
wonderful a tale to tell! One of the younger generation called 
him “the Wizard,” and truly a kindly Wizard he was, beloved 
by young and old, longing with all his heart to bring good gifts 
to men, at the cost of his own toil and self-sacrifice. He was 
then full of the developments of the power of healing that he 
thought he possessed. He read to us a large correspondence 
from those who were in communication with him about their 
ailments (which, I may say in passing, he seemed to attribute 
mainly to demoniac possession), and was fully alive to the 
humorous points that could not but occasionally arise; and in 
that, the last evening that we ever spent together, it is pleasant 
to remember that his laugh was as cheery and his conversation 
as interesting as ever. 

To conclude: Oliphant was never known, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, to speak unkindly of any one; and so it is, now 
that he has been taken from us in the prime of his power 
and influence, that there appears to be but one feeling and one 


language in reference to him. We all grieve that we shall not | 


see that pleasant presence again, that we shall hear that 
delightful laugh no more, and that the companionship, of which 
the memory is so sweet, is now a memory only, and nothing 
more. 

OSWALD SMITH. 
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‘HOW TO AVOID BURIAL ON £300 A YEAR.” 
(A SUGGESTION.) 
By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 


GREAT and pestilential is the nonsense talked by candid friends, 
whose gratis advice is always ready on their tongue-tips, as to the 
economic advantages of life in the suburbs. 

Foolish middle-class Darby has married foolish middle-class 
Joan on something less than a pound a day. 

“Oh, you dear, delightful, sentimental, unpractical young 
things,” cries Mrs. Candour, ‘you must take a little house at 
Norwood, or Blackheath, or Muswell Hill, or Highgate ; you can 
live there on £300 a year in just as good style as you could on 
£500 a year in town.” 

And so our devoted young couple is forthwith started with the 
notion that the most important consideration is how to make the 
greatest show with their £300 a year. 

Darby has a £200 secretaryship. On this, with an added 
parental £50 per annum, a bachelor life in “ diggings,” with 
half-crown dinners at the club and an annual new silk hat, 
has been easy, if not luxurious. The independent, readily- 
satisfied life of a middle-class young man has been his. 

Joan, loving neat gloves, dainty shoes, and smart hosiery, has 
always slightly overdrawn her £50 allowance. Since leaving 
school the fascinating réchauffés of the lending library have stimu- 
lated her mind, whilst the daily shopping or park saunter, and 
the mazy dance have exercised her body. 

These are the two ordinary middle-class creatures, who, joining 
hearts and hands, have, swearing allegiance whether for better or 
for worse, entered for life’s “doubles.” Financially, at least, it is 
likely to be for worse. Joan’s father will settle £50 per annum 
N.S. I. 25 
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on his daughter, as equivalent to her former allowance, but as to 
her board and lodging paid by him hitherto, that must make a 
hole in Mr. Darby’s £250. 

Now, is it or is it not true that, for such an impecunious 
couple, who do not care for style, or rather cannot afford to care 
for it, life is cheaper in the suburbs than in the town ? 

If it is not true, then surely it is high time that the fallacy 
were exploded, for who can doubt which is the pleasanter 
for a luxuriously brought up, healthy-minded, poor couple ? 

Man made the town, God made the country, but the jerry- 
builder made the cheap suburbs; and for insanitary, tawdry 
vulgarity, and aping of what he calls style, commend me to the 
latter gentleman. 

Not one brass farthing must our three-hundred-pound couple 
pay for style. Indeed, the meretricious adornment of the sub- 
urban villa would be dear at the price. The pocket is the right 
place for poor people’s pride. Like an eye-glass, its parade 
increases expense in every department. Let Darby married take 
to spectacles, if he is really short-sighted, and he will find it a 
wonderful cheapener of things. 

Again, leaving out of the question the structural horrors of the 
ordinary cheap suburban villa, by such a voluntary exile our 
couple cut themselves off, for good and all, from all their friends. 
Not once in a blue moon will a friend they really care for show 
his nose, and, if he does, never again! If friends are a sine qué 
non, they must be culled from the neighbours, who, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, live there because they can get a penny- 
worth of style for a halfpenny. We can but wish them joy of 
such intimates, and regret that we are more hardly satisfied. 

But say Joan is fastidious as we, just think of the nine blessed 
hours of every day with only her maid-of-all-work to talk to. In 
time, of course, babies may, or may not, set in. If the former, the 
accompaniment will be cheeseparing and discontent ; if the latter, 
life will grow a dreary monotone, for the joys of cheap pretension 
are found to be exhaustible. 

What more certain climate for moral stagnation, what compost 
more fostering to the smallest seeds of viciousness ? 

Do you, too, know the dull insensibility to the movement of 
things, ever present in such semi-genteel dwellers? The trail of 
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the jerry-builder is over them all. To the anthropologist the signs 
are unmistakable. 

But it being axiomatic that town life is better than suburban, 
if as cheap or cheaper, this latter must be here our chief concern. 

My position is that town life is the cheaper, which is demon- 
strable in a few lines by a few figures. Speaking generally, rents 
decrease in proportion to their distance from London’s centre. 
Conversely, cost of travelling increases in proportion to such 
distance. Ergo, if within walking distance of our work, we are 
at liberty to add to our town rental the sum we should expend 
yearly in travelling to and from our suburban castle. 

On a £300 income, £30 is generally regarded as a proper sum 
for rent. Add to this £10, a fair average sum for a season ticket 
into the suburbs, and we have £40 for a town house. 

But, it is at once asked, are such houses to be got, in which a 
luxuriously brought up couple would find life endurable ? 

The answer is that there are scores of such. An eminent firm 
of house agents tell of them even within two minutes’ walk of 
Kensington High Street Station, whilst in the London faubourgs 
they abound—good six-roomed and eight-roomed houses, not, 
indeed, much to look at outwardly, but with inside comfort, 
fit and solid. 

A schedule of expenditure, proportioned to a £40 rental, will 
show what considerable things can be done with economy, but 
without style, on £300 a year. 

The household consists of husband and wife and one child, with 
a first-rate general servant. 


£ 8 

Rent . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : , ‘ : é ». 40 0 
Rates, gas and taxes . ° ; ° , . . »- 16 0 
Coals . ‘ . , ’ . ‘ ‘ : ° «10:0 
Food—Butcher . ° . , ° ° , , « Ze 0 
Baker . ; , ‘ ° : ; ; ._ om 
Dairyman . ; . ° ‘ , ° » HO 
Grocer . ' : ‘ , : . ; aes 
Greengrocer . ° ° ° ° ° , «  £.,@ 
Poulterer and fishmonge ° ° ‘ ° . . © 

Wages ‘ ; ° ° ° ° ° y ee . 18 O 
Dress—Wife and child . , , ° . ° . 25 O 
Husband , , , ‘ , e ° » 36..0 
Washing , ‘ ° ° ° ; ; ° ° — 
Doctor and chemist , ; . ° : ° ; : — 
25 A 
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£ 8s 

Travelling . 10 0 
Local travelling 7 § 
Stamps , ° 2 10 
Stationery, books, etc. 3 10 
Pleasures, presents, etc. 14 0 
Wine . 5 0 
House repairs 10 0 
Balance 27 10 
Total . ; . : : £300 O 


It must not be forgotten in this connection that, from lack of 
competition, food in the suburbs is notoriously dearer than in the 
town. 

Finally, to give vent to a suggestion. 

Flats we know, lodgings we have all endured, and householding 
is the only other alternative, for “chummery” has not yet been 
acclimatized. 

Fourier had a glimpse of it, but, with his phalansteries, has 
retired into the limbo of the almost forgotten. 

But let us not despair, for the Anglo-Indian and his “ chum- 
mery”’ is a living fact. Can we not tilch a leaf from his book ? 

In Calcutta, where there are large houses and expensive, 
highest officials, and of irreproachable social position, with wives 
and families, “chum ” for the four months of the Viceregal season, 
November to March. Business men, employed there permanently, 
do so for the whole year. 

Two families, intimate and congenial, join in taking one large 
house. Expenses are shared, and the system works admirably 
and pleasantly. Details of the domestic economy of course vary, 
but the general arrangements are on acommon plan. One actual 
example will be sufficient indication. 

A., with wife and family, can only get a house too big for him. 
An arrangement is made with the B.’s that they shall have 
sleeping rooms, with mutual use of the reception rooms, that 
meals shall be had together, and that expenses of the common 
establishment shall be equally divided. Inferior servants, the 
“sweepers” or “mehters,” who do the ordinary housemaids’ 
work, and the “ bhisties,”’ who fetch the water in “ mussiks,” 
those wondrous skin-bags which retain the various shapes of 

their pristine wearers, form part of this common establishment. 
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Extra servants, such as “bearers” for the children, or “boys” as 
they call them in Bombay, “ khan-samas” or stewards, and “ khit- 
magars”” or table servants, are hired and paid for separately, 
according as each family requires them. Besides the several bed- 
rooms and nurseries, each head has his own “ dafta,” or private 
office for transaction of business. 

Now this is a system which is found workable and pleasant 
amongst persons not hindered in any way by poverty from 
setting up separate establishments if they choose. Why should 
such a system be any way less possible in London than in 
Calcutta or Bombay ? 

Bloomsbury abounds in fine houses, with rents, considering 
their size, ridiculously small. 

There is no conceivable reason why two couples, with a joint 
income of £600 per annum, should not live together there, a com- 
fortable, nay, almost a luxurious, life. Accessible to all their 
friends in Kensington, Bayswater, even Belgravia, surrounded by 
the inexhaustible advantages, and a part of the life of, our won- 
derful metropolis, what is to hinder them from a real satisfactory 
experience of life, compared with which semi-gentility in the 
suburbs were nothing less than a lively death and burial ? 


GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 




















































ROSA. 


- 
By E. STACHAN MORGAN. 


Away in a secluded valley in the Apennines, far out of the track 
of steam or tourist, lies the little village of Castagnolo. Baedeker 
knows it not, Murray does not mention it, yet the hamlet has 
charms of its own that you might find it hard to match in many 
places which no self-respecting tourist can venture to leave un- 
visited. The lower slopes of the hills on both sides of this valley 
are covered with luxuriant chestnut trees, and as the summer 
breeze wanders along, wafting down to the parched plains below a 
breath of coolness from the lofty mountains that tower behind, 
you hear everywhere the musical murmur of the rustling leaves 
like the moaning of a distant sea. Here and there, where tiny 
hamlets cling to the mountain side, the campanile of a church may 
be seen, surrounded by a cluster of grey-slated roofs, piercing 
through the thick foliage; and within a stone’s throw of it gleams 
the whitewashed walls of the campo santo, where for many 
centuries the villagers have buried their dead. More thickly 
dotted are the small clearings round the upland farmhouses—a 
meadow or two and a patch of wheat land, hardly showing 
through the chestnut forest which makes up nine-tenths of the 
farm. Higher up on the mountain side, where till mid-July the 
winter snow still lingers, save where ragged crags of schist or 
limestone break through the sward, or where the mountain side is 
scarred by an unsightly landslip, are the summer pastures for 
cows and sheep. Here are long stretches of the rich fine turf of 
the Alps, and acres upon acres of blueberry plants, which, when 
the first frosts of autumn have crimsoned their leaves, mantle the 
hills with sheets of colour more brilliant far than the heath of 
Scotland or the rhododendron of the Alps. 

Of all this mountain side Castagnolo, the “Chestnut Village,” is 
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the metropolis. Here is the town-hall, the telegraph-station, 
and the post office. From it the doctor jogs out on his mule to set 
broken bones, or dose his fever patients with quinine ; to help old 
folk out of the world or young ones into it; and from it the parish 
priest, each July, makes his rounds to all the farms in the district 
to bless the fields and the houses, the crops and the cattle, bring- 
ing home good store of eggs and cheese as reward for his work. 
In the Piazza the annual fair is held each August, and there on 
Sunday evenings the idlers—and who in Castagnolo is not an idler 
when he has the chance ?—meet and listen to the members of the 
village band, in ferocious moustaches and big plumed helmets, 
playing through their tunes till they end the entertainment 
loyally with the “ Marcia Reale.” 

In the big corner house facing it, lives the snuff-coloured old 
notary, in whose office the wills of all the surrounding farmers are 
signed, the marriage contracts of their sons and daughters drawn 
up, and, in short, all the legal business of the district is done. One 
can hardly imagine any dweller in these valleys having the assur- 
ance to be born or married or buried without the sanction of 
Signor Saverio Lucidi. As far back as the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant reaches, he has sat behind his desk of green baize, with 
rusty velvet skull cap, grizzled beard, and snuff-stained shirt, laying 
down law and equity, and silencing all who questioned his au- 
thority by his execrable temper. Signor Lucidi isa leading member 
of the local aristocracy that meets and sips its lemonade, and dis- 
cusses politics and crops in the caffe, which occupies the ground 
floor of his house. So too, though lower in the scale, is Signor 
Giuseppe Faraldo, best known among his friends as Volpino, the 
little fox, in allusion to his short stature and nimble wits. Old 
men remember him as a little red-haired boy who plundered 
cherry-trees, helped Tonino the innkeeper on busy days, and 
served the priest as acolyte on Sundays. A little difficulty with 
that worthy gentleman ended in a sound whipping and the 
departure of Volpino to busier scenes, where he did not, as his 
patron promised him, find a suitable rise in life by hanging like a 
rotten apple from the gallows, but returned after a score of years, 
with little more respect for his townsmen than when he left, but 
far more fitted to claim their esteem. He had picked up in his 
adventures a round sum of money and a little knowledge of law, 
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a red shirt and a long sword; together with an assortment of 
radical opinions which he loved to flaunt in the face of the old 
notary, and sufficient interest to secure him the government licence 
to sell stamps and tobacco in the snug little shop facing the caffe. 
Here asa middle aged man Sor Pepe Faraldo settled down, not, as 
he explained, that he needed to keep ashop, but because he liked 
occupation and in fact couldn’t live and do nothing. He was 
always ready, too, to give his opinions and his advice to his cus- 
tomers gratis, and as by degrees people proved his sagacity by the 
event, they often, by a friendly chat with the tobacconist, saved 
their purses from a visit to the notary, whose friendliness towards 
the interloper that outraged his political convictions by his radical 
doctrines and shocked his professional principles by giving 
unorthodox advice without fee may easily be imagined. 

In this aversion, the notary had the full sympathy of the count, 
whose impartial loathing for everything new had long since ranked 
Volpino among the reprobate. For Count Ugo Manfredi, by right 
of birth and local tradition the great man of the place, considered 
it his duty to mark by his conduct in small things and great, his 
stern reprobation of all that had happened in Italy since 1859. 
He treated the tax-collector, as was perhaps not unnatural, as a 
personal enemy. He always spoke of the king as the Sardinian 
usurper, he would have no dealings with Volpino and so had his 
cigars sent up to him from Pistoja, and always refused to smoke 
“Cavours ” to mark his disapproval of that statesman’s policy. A 
futile survival of pre-revolutionary days, he doddered away his life 
in the big empty rooms of the desolate house in which generations 
of the Manfredis had lived and died, and which he now shared 
with his younger brother the priest and an old housekeeper. 
Few there were whose ill-will the old man had not earned by his 
execrable temper and bitter tongue, and hardly a week passed in 
which his brother had not, with soft words and dexterous flattery, 
to appease some quarrel forced on a neighbour by the count. 

In a small meadow outside the village, facing the chapel in 
which the Manfredis buried their dead, safe from contamination 
by the dust of common mortals, stood the cottage where in 186-, 
Rosa Biondi kept house for her father and elder brother. Her 
grandfather, carried away by the republican frenzy of the day, 
had served as guide to the body of French troops that in 1796, 
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had crossed the Apennines from Modena to Pistoja. The mortgage 
which Count Cesare, Ugo's father, had then been obliged to raise 
in order to pay the exactions of the invader had commenced the 
ruin of the family estate. Since then the disease had run its 
course, not with any violent fever of active profusion, but by the 
slow decay of bad management and misplaced stinginess, under 
which the few farms that still remained of the once fine property 
were an encumbrance rather than a source of profit to their owner. 
The title deeds of Biondi’s cottage had, like those of the greater 
part of the count’s estate, passed through Signor Lucidi’s office 
and had been purchased by old Biondi with the wages of treason, 
as Count Ugo repeated till he had come to believe the accusation. 
But all the village knew that the old man had been one of those 
Italians who, as Buonaparte said, were mad enough to risk their 
lives and property without claiming any reward beyond the hope 
of helping to realize the dream of an Italian republic. It was 
with the savings of half a lifetime that he had purchased for his 
son Bruto the house and the patch of chestnut wood that sur- 
rounded it and reached down to the stony bed of the Sestajone. 
Here Bruto and his son Leonida worked steadily at their business 
as carpenters, earning but little for want of purchasers, though 
their reputation as skilful and artistic workmen stood high in all 
the valley, and had even reached as far as the big towns in the 
plain. Such as they were, however, their earnings, added to the 
profits of the farm, enabled Biondi to live more comfortably than 
most of his neighbours, and to win for Rosa the position of an 
heiress in a small way. 

It was a bright evening inJune. The sun was already nearing 
the summit of the Piastre, and though it was hardly six by the 
clock Giovanni's mill, down among the alders in the narrow gorge 
of the Sestajone, had already been for some time in deep shadow. 
Rosa sat, like a lovely Pythoness, ona tripod stool by the hearth, 
wreathed in smoke, cooking chestnut cakes. First she drew from 
the fire a flat stone, glowing hot, poured deftly on to the centre 
of it a spoonful of liquid batter, then covered it with a couple of 
green leaves, and on these dropped another heated stone, repeating 
the series till each pile contained some twenty biscuits and the 
whole house reeked with steam and the pungent smoke of the 
charred leaves. None of her household work was more distasteful 
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to Rosa than this. The acrid fumes reddened her eyes, and 
dulled the glow of her heavy tresses, and her skin was irritated 
and begrimed by handling and washing the rough stones. She 
declared, and perhaps believed it, though neither Pietro nor Tomaso 
nor any other of the young men of Castagnolo would have 
agreed, that for hours after the cakes were finished she was not fit 
to be seen. Now Rosa, like almost every daughter of Eve, how- 
ever much she might value godliness and cleanliness in their 
proper seasons, held that there was another duty that she owed to 
herself and her sex, independent of and distinct from if not 
superior to these: never to show herself to any of her admirers, 
in other words to any of the Castagnolan youths, except when 
“fit to be seen.” The exact meaning of the phrase it would be 
difficult and unnecessary to define. Ouida might express the 
idea by saying that “the genius of feminity must emphasize and 
harmonize with, if not dominate, its environment.’’ In humbler 
language, one may suggest that a woman thinks herself fit to be 
seen when her appearance is consistent with the part she has 
chosen to play in life; and as grimy fingers, scorched cheeks, and 
smoke-dried hair were quite out of harmony with the ideal that 
Rosa had set up for herself, she cooked necci as seldom as she could, 
and when the work was over she retired to her room and 
tried to undo the work of the fire-fiend, looking the while almost 
with tears in his eyes at the red roughened skin of her small 
hands and taper fingers, and comparing it sadly with the ala- 
baster whiteness of those round arms and dimpled elbows which 
fashion, for even Castagnolo has its fashionable code, did not 
allow her to show. 

It was, therefore, with anything but pleasure that, just as she 
had taken the last of the cakes from her primitive oven, Rosa 
heard her father’s voice from the stone-paved threshing-floor on 
the east side of the house, where of summer afternoons he would 
sit working, to enjoy the coolness of the air which the streamlet, 
that brawled in its deep gully at the edge of the meadow, brought 
down with it from the fresh mountain side. 

“Rosa, Rosa! run quick to Sor Anselmo’s and get me a pound 
of glue. The gluepot is empty, and with San Antonio’s help, or 
without it, [ must finish this bookcase to-night and send it off to 
Pistoja to-morrow by Carlo the carrier.” 
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However wilful and contrary she might be with others, even at 
times with her brother Leo, Rosa never questioned her father’s 
orders, so, waiting a moment to knot her red kerchief under her 
chin and give a glance at the looking-glass to see that her rebel- 
lious hair was, as far as might be, becomingly covered, she set off 
along the rough stony path that led to the village. The short 
petticoat that hung straight down from her hips was made of 
rough homespun cloth from the fleeces that Leo had shorn and she 
had herself spun as she sat of winter evenings, her spindle spin- 
ning merrily from her hand, listening to her father’s tales of the 
Italian revolution; and Checco had dyed the yarn in his vats 
down by the stream, with the madder that grew in the field be- 
tween the river-meadow and the chestnuts, and old Lisa had 
woven it at her loom up in the little stone-built cottage behind 
the church; but the ankles that showed beneath were round and 
slender as afawn’s; and she sprang from stone to stone, her supple 
figure swaying easily in her walk, with a grace that you would 
find it hard to match in any crowded ballroom of Florence. 
Rosa thought only of her scorched cheeks, and the rough tips of 
her dainty fingers, and the rebellious curl that would stray out 
over her forehead, and the big darn on her bodice. Anselmo’s was 
the last place to which she would have chosen to go fresh from 
her baking, for Anselmo, besides selling glue and string and 
lollipops for such children as could afford the luxury, made up 
Dr. Salvatore Cirio’s prescriptions and held the Sindaco’s patent as 
communal apothecary. Like Bruto Biondi, Anselmo had been 
“out” with Garibaldi in 1848, and though he had, metaphorically, 
beaten his bayonet into a drug-scoop, he was still looked on as an 
authority in military and political questions, and enjoyed discuss- 
ing the affairs of the nation and fighting over again the cam- 
paigns of Italian independence to any audience he could get ; and 
so, independently of its generic, and so to say professional, attrac- 
tions as a lounge, Anselmo’s had a popularity of its own, arising 
from its owner’s character, and served accordingly as club-house, 
sharing with the caffé in the Piazza the distinction of being the 
headquarters for the manufacture of village gossip. On the 
chairs in front of his counter might be found almost any afternoon 
Pepe the rich ironmaster’s son, who had his works down by the 
Lima, and Silvio the unappreciated poet, Sor Lucidi’s nephew, 
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heir to the notary’s fortune and his partner in the office—at least 
on quarter days, when he showed great assiduity in receiving his 
share of the profits. For the rest he declared that anyone could 
fill foolscap with ‘forasmuches’ and ‘whereases’ but it went 
against his conscience to waste his time scribbling on stamped 
paper when he could be so much better employed in meditating 
rhymes for the odes which would link the name of Silvio Faraido 
with that of Leopardi. There, too, came Doctor Cirio to give con- 
sultations to his poorer patients; and Amerigo Tonti, who gave all 
his mind to spending with elegance the couple of farms and the 
few thousand francs he had inherited from his father the timber- 
merchant ; and other bucks of Castagnolo, who, having nothing to 
do, gave their days and nights zealously to the task, and whose 
opinion for that reason Rosa and her companions valued at a rate 
even higher perhaps than its real worth. 

To add to Rosa’s mortification Anselmo’s chanced that evening 
to be fuller than usual. The seat of honour, an ancient velvet- 
coloured arm-chair facing the door, was occupied by the new 
arrival, Don Cesare, Count Ugo’s son, who had already won the 
esteem of his fellow-idlers, not less by his elegant coat from the 
Florence tailors and the tightly-fitting gloves he wore when he 
honoured the church with his presence at Mass, than as heir 
apparent to his father’s title. 

For the rest he was not ill-looking, with a frank, open coun- 
tenance, that might have been deemed effeminate in its regular 
beauty had not a trim black moustache given a tone of manli- 
ness to the mouth, whose winning smile irradiated the whole face 
with so bright an expression of good-will that it would surely 
have been hypercritical to complain that it was too constantly 
present. , 

As Rosa entered, her eyes, flashing more brightly than usual 
from the combined effect of the smoky kitchen and irritation at 
her errand, met his gaze and immediately fell, while a deeper 
tinge flushed her cheek. The stranger was, she saw at a glance, 
of a different type from the men she was used to meet, and her 
woman's wit at once identified him as the count’s son, a town- 
bred youth, and, therefore, a more critical judge of female grace 
than her old acquaintances, the Amerigos and Silvios of Castag- 
nolo. She could have cried with vexation that he should have 
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seen her for the first time in so inadequate a costume, and, turning 
abruptly to Anselmo she said, “ Father wants a pound of glue,— 
good glue this time. The last,” raising her voice, “ was, he said, as 
treacherous as the faith of an aristocrat,” and she picked up at a 
venture one of her father’s republican apothegms as a weapon 
of offence against her critic, to punish him by anticipation for 
his unspoken, perhaps unthought, disparagement. Like a daring 
general she made up for weak resources by dashing attack. 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” she added, to make sure that the shaft 
should hit the mark, “what he meant. Perhaps you do,” and 
with a half-turn of her neck, she let her glance wander round 
the shop. Again she met Cesare’s gaze, but this time she held 
her ground. She felt like the duellist who has fired the first 
shot, and her wit had, she deemed, atoned for the deficiencies of 
her costume. 

“ Ah well!” rejoined Anselmo (his sharp, twinkling eyes had 
noted the by-play, and he was glad to bring up his reserves to 
support the attack of his little favourite, and to air his Gari- 
baldian opinions); “you may tell him, on the faith of an old 
soldier, that this will stick as tight as an Austrian to his plunder 
or a priest to his wine-flask.” And under cover of the laugh 
raised by this sally (for Anselmo was a recognized jester, and 
his drafts on his hearers’ smiles were honoured as punctually 
as a Rothschild’s cheques by his bankers). Rosa left the 
shop without another word, conscious that she had not missed 
her aim, and better satisfied with the world than when she 
went in. 

“Who is that strange girl ?”’ asked Don Cesare as he watched 
the form retiring down the street. “I remember no one like her 
when I was last at Castagnolo.” 

“Strange, you say; strangely beautiful, rather,” rejoined 
Anselmo, resenting the implied slight on his favourite; “and as 
for her allusion to your Countship, since we voted in the town- 
hall 852 votes to 6 for our glorious gentleman-king we have 
been, to speak with all respect—h’m—well, less awed by old 
Tuscan titles. We call her the Rose of the Valley. She is the 
daughter of the count your father’s particular friend and neigh- 
bour, Bruto Biondi.” 

“And right you are,” replied the young count. “We move 
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on apace in these brisk times, and, as for me, give me a sound 
round income, like my good friend Amerigo’s, and the devil fly 
away with titles,say 1. But rose or not, and her temper seems to 
promise pricks enough to anyone that tries to pick her, I never 
saw a prettier flower in any palace down there in Florence. 
Never think I meant to deny her beauty.” 

“No, you had best not when Silvio is by,” laughed Amerigo. 
“Though,” as he turned to the poet, “ your admiration has 
declined lately as quickly as the Lima in August.” 

“T’faith yes,” added Anselmo. “She can give guests like you 
a warm reception, and her signature is inscribed in bold round 
characters. Your cheek was red for a whole day after Rosa’s 
outward application. By Bacchus. I could not have placed a 
blister with better effect myself.”’ 

“Oh, that was nothing,” simpered the poet. “‘ The lady a kiss 
and the gallant a blow,’ as you may read in my ‘ Minstrel Knight.’ 
We poets take the rough with the smooth, even from the days of 
Petrarch and his Laura. But the girl’s soul can never be linked 
with mine, and I relinquish the pursuit.” 

“So the tortoise said to the hare,’ observed Anselmo, in a loud 
aside. 

“No, no; I should win the race in time, but,” with a confusion 
of a metaphor unworthy of a poet, “she is fashioned but of 
common clay. The muses of Helicon touch her not. But last 
week I sent her a sonnet, a trifle, yet delicately turned. [ll 
recite it to you——” 

“God forbid,” ejaculated Volpino, who had joined the circle 
with his spectacles on his hooked nose. 

“Another time,” continued Silvio, thrusting back the half- 
drawn notebook into his pocket as he recognized the voice of 
the critic, whose sarcasm he had learnt to fear; “ but she twisted 
the paper into a ball and threw it into my face.” 

“And Leo has a long arm and a stout cudgel for all irregular 
wooers,” suggested Amerigo. 

“‘Wooers must come quickly, or they'll be too late for the 
feast,” interjected Volpino, his face important with the conscious- 
ness of interesting news. “ We'll soon have a husband ready for 
Rosa, and a warm man too,” he added, with a knowing wink, as 
one who could name the happy man if he chose, “able to keep a 
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wife as Rosa should be kept; a man who can make ten thousand 
frances any year, and will bring his wife ” 

“Oh! spare us the items of the marriage contract,” cried 
Amerigo. “ You'll soon be worse with your lawyer's shop than 
old Lucidi himself, who can’t raise a fellow a mortgage without 
swamping you with a flow of words, like a priest at Mass, and 
wasting a ream of stamped paper. Be hanged to him for a 
prating lawyer. Come, count, and have a game of billiards in 
the caffe.” 

Don Cesare did not that evening help Amerigo to dissipate 
any more of his paternal acres. He was content to lose his 
money while he led him on to talk of the girl whose flashing eyes 
had pricked, if not wounded, his too susceptible heart. He 
expected to have to stay some weeks, if not months, in his 
father’s house, till he should come into the quasi-clerical sinecure 
which his uncle hoped to secure for him; for though the family 
had fallen it had still connections of some weight in the Papal 
Court, and this girl, he hoped, might help to while away the 
tedium of life in a country village. 

Next afternoon Leo and his father were, as usual, busy at their 
work in front of the cottage. The old man, for Bruto, though 
still as vigorous and little less active than his stalwart son, was 
well over sixty, was working with his chisel, giving all his atten- 
tion to the careful rounding of a bunch of grapes that were to 
stand in high relief, whistling the while, and enjoying his work 
as a thorough artist does. Leo at the saw-bench drew his tool 
backwards and forwards with the sharp quick action natural to 
a man of his eager temper when his mind is engaged on some 
problem which he cannot settle to his satisfaction. At last he 
laid down his tool, wiped the heavy beads of perspiration from 
his forehead, and said,— 

“Father, I saw Menico Cavalcanti yesterday in Pistoja.” 

“e Well? 2 

“Well, we spoke again about the old plan. He is willing, 
eager to do his part ; and now, he says, isthe time. Florence will 
certainly be capital of United Italy before the year is out, and in 
a new capital there will be rare opportunities for men of our 
trade. I told him I would talk the matter over with you and 
give him an answer.” 
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Bruto 






ROSA. 


laid down his chisel and was silent for a time. Like 


most men bred in a mountain district, he thought with deliber- 
ation, and measured his words before he spoke. At last, “I don’t 
say no, not absolutely. For myself I have no wish to leave the 
old home and sink or swim in a big town. Still, if your heart is 


set on it 


9) 





“Of course I long for the change, father, it’s no use pretending 


I don’t. 


If there was any risk for you and Rosa I’d never say 


another word. But we can’t fail. Who's got a clearer head or 
cleverer hands than you? And I hope | have not done discredit 
to your teaching.” 


“ Yes,” 


assented Bruto, “as far as work goes I am as good as 


another man.” 

“‘ Better, father, better. Then, as is fair, Menico takes all the 
risk of rent, material, wages, and will be content with his share of 
the profits. It’s a splendid opportunity. Oh, father to succeed 
would be grand! How I long for the stir, and life, and oppor- 
tunities of a big town! It’s the life of a beast I lead up here in 
this valley, without a chance or a hope.” 

“And yet, Leo,” rejoined his father, pleased, however, at the 
young man’s enthusiasm, “our life is not unhappy, and I have 
managed to play my part on the banks of the Ticino and in Rome. 
Still, eighteen does not feel like sixty, and I don’t refuse,” he added, 
stroking Leo’s curly hair, for the lad had now come to sit at his 
father’s feet. “But though you and I may run the risk, one thing 
is clear,—I won’t take away your sister to the chances of our new 
life. She’s sixteen; she’s old enough to be married, and before 
we stir I must see her safe in a husband’s house.” 

“Married? my little sister married!” For in Leo’s plans he 
had never thought of any change in the home life. Rosa would 
come, he had said to himself, and keep house in their city home, 
as she had done in their cottage among the chestnuts ever since 
her mother’s death had left her mistress of the house at thirteen. 
“ But where in Castagnolo can you hope to find any one worthy of 


her 2” 


Leo’s ambition extended to his sister; and though he had 


not yet tried his wings he was ready enough to think contemptu- 
ously of his paternal nest. 
“Well, Ferrari, Pietro the contractor, I mean, comes back next 


month from his railway works in the Maremma. 


Volpino tells 
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me he has made a good thing of his contract with the government, 
and means to buy the ironworks at Mamiano, and settle down 
here. Pietro has always had a liking for Rosa, and now he has 
commissioned Pepe to ask for the girl as his wife.” 

“Our Rosa, little Rosa, to old Ferrari! Why, he’s old enough 
to be her father! And you sent him about his business ?” 

“Yes, he is older than Rosa, nineteen years older; but fresh 
enough still, for all that; and a young woman who has, like my 
little girl, been left so much to herself without a mother, often is 
better married to an older man.” 

“Who knows?” laughed Leo, but a little bitterly. “I have had 
no experience on that point. But I can’t believe that little Rosa 
will consent; it’s incredible. Think of her bright, laughing eyes 
and her soft, red cheeks by the side of that grizzled old figure- 
head !” | 

“Who lives will see. But talk of the incredible—my word! it 
that isn’t Cesare simpering down our path.” 

“The devil fly with the young cub, and the insolent old mummy 
his father,’ muttered Leo between his teeth. ‘“ 1 hate the whole 
family ; most of all that young traitor who goes about with a false 
smile on his face.” 

“Tush, tush! Enough, Leo,’ said his father, “ you are over quick 
to take offence. If the young fellow means to be civil, let him. 
Time enough to send him packing if he tries toinsult us. Hush!” 

But there was no trace of any such intention on Don Cesare’s 
smiling face as he walked up to the old man and frankly gave 
him his hand. 

“You are surprised, I daresay, to see my father’s son at your 
door ; but I’ve seen much and learnt much mixing with the world. 
Quarrels in a small village seem to me as annoying as family 
disputes, and if your father——” 

“So, so,” interrupted Bruto, “if you wish to forget the past, we 
won't stand in your way. But you'll sit and rest a bit in the cool 
here? Leo,” for he saw the angry scowl still clouding his son’s 
brow, “ Leo, bring out a chair for Don Cesare.” 

“Thank you. What a pleasant shade you have here, and a 
breeze, too, to cool souls in purgatory! It’s like an oven even now 
there in the sun. Is that your daughter?” he added, for just 


then Rosa’s tall figure rose against the sky as she stepped up on 
N.S. I. 26 
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the level threshing-floor. She walked upright as a cypress, 
balancing on her head a large basket, full of the linen she had 
been washing in the stream below. Again their eyes met; again 
she flushed up to the roots of her hair as she recognized the young 
count. 

A sculptor or a painter would have gone into raptures over the 
picture, as she stood there for a moment motionless with surprise, 
her whole form cut out clearly against the brilliant blue of the sky, 
her bosom slightly heaving with the exertion of the ascent, her lips 
just parted. One arm raised to steady her basket accentuated by 
its curve the graceful lines of her bust and shoulders; the other 
hung by her side. Her nut-brown hair, touched to golden 
light by the sun, shone like a glory round her head. She only 
thought with vexation of her bare arms and shoeless feet. It was 
dreadfully annoying; the more so as it flashed upon her with 
her woman’s instinct that in part, at least, the young man’s 
motive must be curiosity to see her. He could hardly have come 
to complain of her words in Anselmo’s shop; and what other 
reason could bring him? Besides, even village belles learn early 
the power of their eyes, and Don Cesare was not the first man, 
no, nor the second, who had walked a mile to see her face. 

“ Yes, that’s my Rosa. Rosa,” he went on, ‘‘come and salute 
the gentleman, and bring him a glass of milk.” 

Men are so stupid. He never thought of the naked ankles, 
would hardly have believed Rosa had she told him that she 
would sooner have spent a week cooking chestnut cakes than 
have been inspected just at that time by just that youth. 

She turned quickly into the side door of the house, merely 
crying, “ Yes, father,” as she disappeared ; and from the time that 
passed before she came out again you would have thought she 
found it as difficult to provide the milk as a London dairyman 
when the watermains have been burst by the frost. When she 
came out again, carrying a glass of milk on a plate, she had 
covered the objectionable feet with tight black shoes, lengthened 
her petticoat, confined her rebellious hair, and the lovely vision 
of a startled nymph had been transformed into a demure and 
beautiful woman. 

Don Cesare rose, and, with a smile and a bow, took the glass, 
emptied it, and then, in a low voice, looking straight into the 
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girl’s eyes, said, “ Even among the wild Arabs a glass of milk is held 
to be a peace-offering.” The musical tones of his voice sounded 
pleasant to Rosa, and threw a world of meaning into his words. 
The girl smiled an answer. It pleased her vanity to know for 
certain that it was to see her that the handsome young aristocrat 
had come to the cottage; and what woman is not pleased with 
the pleading of a good-looking young man, especially if the 
pleader has not given her any real cause of offence ? 

Leo muttered an imprecation as he noticed the glance with 
which Rosa acknowledged the implied compliment. Her father 
was puzzled to understand the motives of the young man’s visit. 
Though he did not share Leo’s unreasoning suspicions, he did not 
choose to allow anything that might lead to an intimacy between 
the two. “ Rosa,” he said, “it’s time for you to be getting supper 
ready. Leo and I must be off early to-morrow to Pistoja. He 
has some business to talk over, and I must get some fine wood 
for the cabinet which Don Cesare has ordered.” 

The hint could not be mistaken, and after a few more words 
about the carved cabinet, which had been the excuse for his visit, 
Don Cesare turned up the path that led to Castagnolo. 

“Father,” said Leo, as soon as their visitor was out of hearing, 
“T doubt that fellow’s come dangling after Rosa. I’m sorry you 
consented to do his work for him. He wears a face as false as a 
German spy. I’ve a presentiment he'll bring misfortune on us 
with his evil eye.” 

Rosa, standing in the doorway, heard the last few words, and 
turned on her brother with a warmth which she hardly under- 
stood the reason of herself. “You are unfair, Leo, and un- 
generous. What has he done or said to make you bring such a 
vile accusation ?” 

“My sister, if you defend him so warmly there’s the more 
reason to fear for our happiness and honour. It'll be the worse 
for him if I catch him sneaking round here with his treacherous, 
foppish face. Such faces are good only for ruining simple girls.” 

The accusation was without foundation, and the implied sus- 
picion of herself was bitterly resented by the high-spirited girl. 
“How mean!” she cried; “how petty! Icould not have believed 
my brother could have spoken such malicious slander from mere 
jealousy of his superior, and behind his back, too. But now——” 
26 A 
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“Hush, Rosa,” interrupted her father. “Not another word, 
Leo. Your suspicions are an injury to your sister and an insult 
to me.” 

But Leo had done what he could never undo. His few 
idle words had enlisted Rosa’s sympathies on Cesare’s behalf 
far more effectually than any pleadings of his own could have 
done ; and though too proud to retract what he said, he felt even 
now some foreboding of broken harmony in their future life. 


(Zo be continued, ) 








MITHRAISM. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL 
SOCIETY.* 


By JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 


In the current edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
completion of which was recently celebrated, you will find 
devoted to the subject of the ancient deity Mithra or Mithras, 
and his cultus, one half-page. It might seem, then, that I am 
asking your attention to a subject of very small importance—to 
a religion of very little account among the religions of antiquity. 
I venture to assert, however, that though I should now fail to 
awaken in you any interest in the matter proportionate to its 
moment, Mithraism is and will remain a subject with a very 
close and serious bearing upon the history of religious evolution, 
and upon the concrete religion prevailing in our own day in 
Christendom. A very little inquiry serves to discover that this 
ancient cult, of which so little is known in our own time, was 
during some centuries of the Roman empire the most widespread 
of the religious systems which that empire embraced ; that is to 
say, that Mithraism was the most nearly universal religion of the 
western world in those early centuries which we commonly call 
Christian—the two or three centuries before the fall of imperial 
Rome. As to this, students seem agreed.f To the early Fathers, 
we shall see, Mithraism was a most serious thorn in the flesh ; 
and the monumental remains of the Roman period, in almost all 
parts of the empire, show its extraordinary popularity. In our 


* References and notes have been added for readers, 

t &. Tiele, “Outlines of the Hist. of the Anc. Relig.,’ Eng., p. 170; Gaston 
Boissier, “La Religion Romaine d Auguste aua Antonins,” i. 395, ii. 417; 
H. Seel, “ Die Mithrageheimnisse,” Aarau, 1823, p. 214 ; Sainte-Croix, “ Recherches 
sur les Mystéres du Paganisme,” 2e. ed., ii. 123; Smith and Cheetham’s “ Dict. of 
Christ. Antiq.,” Art. Paganism ; Beugnot, “ Hist.de la Destruction du Paganisme,” 
1835, ii. 225; Windischmann, “ Mithra, cin Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des 
Orients,” in “ Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlands,” Bad. i., 8. 62. 
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406 MITHRAISM. 


own country, held by the Romans for three hundred years at a 
time when Christianity is supposed to have penetrated the whole 
imperial world, there have been found no monumental signs 
whatever of any Roman profession of the Christian faith ; while 
monuments in honour of Mithra abound.* There has been found, 
for instance, a Mithraic cave at Housesteads, in Northumberland, 
eontaining sculptures of Mithra-worship, and an inscription: “To 
the god, best and greatest, invincible Mithra, lord of ages;” and 
another at Kichester, with an inscription: “To the god the sun, 
the invincible Mithra, the lord of ages.” Other monuments have 
been found at Chester, on the line of the Roman wall, at 
Cambeck-fort in Cumberland, at Oxford, and at York.f And 
“ Mithraic bas-reliefs, cut upon the smoothed faces of rocks, or 
upon tablets of stone, still abound throughout the former western 
provinces of the Roman Empire; many exist in Germany; still 
more in France.”{ According to Mr. King, again, “the famous 
*Arthur’s Oon’ (destroyed in the last century) upon the Carron, 
a hemispherical vaulted building of immense blocks of stone, 
was unmistakably a Specus Mithreum, the same in design as 
Chosroes’ magnificent fire temple at Gazaca.”§ 

And yet, with all this testimony to the vogue of Mithraism in the 
early Christian centuries, there ensues for a whole era an absolute 
blank in the knowledge of the matter in Christendom—a thousand 
years in which the ancient cultus seems a forgotten name in 
Europe. One modern investigator, M. Lajard,|| thinks that since 
the time of the Fathers, as the phrase goes, the first in Kuropean 
literature to mention Mithra was Pietro Riccio (Petrus Crinitus),4 
born about 1465, a disciple of Politian; and no other mention 
occurs till about the middle of the sixteenth century.** And such 
was the ignorance of most scholars, that of three now well-known 
Mithraic monuments discovered about that period, not one is 


* See Wright’s “ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” 3rd. ed., pp. 327, 358. 

t Jd. p. 327. Wellbeloved, “ Eburacum,” 1842, pp. 75, 84. Stukeley, “ Paleo- 
graphica Britannica,” No. 3, London, 1752. See also the inscriptions to Sol and 
Mithra in Hiibner, “ Jnser. Brit. Lat.” 

¢ C. W. King, “The Gnostics and their Remains,” 2nd ed., p. 136: see the 
modern writers on Mithraism generally. 

§ Jd. ib. 

| “‘ Introduction a l’ Etude du Culte de Mithra,” 1847, pp. 2, 3. 

{ “ De Honesta Disciplina,” v. 14, cited by Lajard. 

** By Smet and Pighi. 
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attributed to Mithra either by the great antiquarian of the time, 
Rossi, or by his pupil Flaminius Vacca. You all know the 
sculptured group of Mithras slaying the bull, so often engraved, 
of which we have a good example in the British Museum. Rossi 
declared one of these monuments to represent Jupiter, as the 
bull, carrying off Europa; and Vacca tells how a lion-headed 
image, now known to represent Mithra, but then held to represent 
the devil, was (probably) burned in a lime-kiln. A century 
later, Leibnitz demonstrated that Ormazd and Ahriman were 
simply deified heroes; and later still the historian Mosheim, a 
man not devoid of judgment, elaborately and fatuously proved 
that Mithra had simply been at one time like Nimrod, a famous 
hunter,* before the lord or otherwise. And even in our own day, 
when all the extant notices and monuments of Mithra have been 
carefully collected and studied, a vigilant scholarft confesses that 
we are profoundly ignorant as to the Mithraic religion. It is 
somewhat remarkable that this should be so; and though in the 
terms of the case we cannot look to find much direct knowledge, 
we may hope at least to find out why the once popular cultus has 
fallen into such obscurity. To that end we must see what really 
is known about it. 

If we were to trace completely the history of Mithraism, how- 
ever, we should have to make an examination not merely of 
Mithraism proper, but of at least three older systems. One 
principle must have been impressed on many of you by the 
present course of lectures—namely, that all religions run into and 
derive from some other religions, the creeds of all mankind being 
simply phases of a continuous evolution. So, when we say that 
Mithraism derives from Persia, we are already implying that it 
affiliates more distantly to India and to Assyria—to the earliest 
of those masses of confused fancies which represent in somewhat 
collected form man’s endless guesses at the riddle of the universe. 
Here it must suffice, therefore, to give only the briefest sketch of 
origins, 

We trace the cult specifically in the earliest Aryan documents 
—in the Vedas, in which the deity Mithra is one of the most 
prominent figures. 


* Mosheim’s notes on Cudworth, “ Intel. Syst.,” Harrison’s ed., i, 475. 
Tt Havet, “ Le Christianisme et ses Origines,” iii, 402. 
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“ In the Indo-Iranian religion,’”’ M. Darmesteter writes,* “the Asura of Heaven 
was often invoked in company with Mithra, the god of the heavenly light ; 
and he let him share with himself the universal sovereignty. In the Veda 
they are invoked as a pair (Mitraé-Varuna) which enjoys the same powers and 
rights as Varuna alone, as there is nothing more in Mitra-Varund than in 
Varuna alone, Mitra being the light of Heaven, that is, the light of Varun4, 
But Ahura-Mazda [Ormazd] could no longer bear an equal, and Mithra [in the 
Zend-Avesta] became one of his creatures: ‘ This Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, 
I have created as worthy of sacrifice, as worthy of glorification, as I, Ahura-Mazda, 
am myself.+ But old formulz, no longer understood, in which Mithra and Ahura, 
or rather Mithra-Ahura, are invoked in an indivisible unity, dimly remind one 
that the Creator was formerly a brother to his creature.” 

‘*He preserved, however, a high situation, both in the concrete and in the 
abstract mythology. As the god of the heavenly light, the lord of vast luminous 
space, of the wide pastures above, he became later the god of the Sun, Deo invicto 
Soli Mithre ; (in Persian Mihr isthe Sun). As light and truth were one and the 
same thing, viewed with the eyes of the body and of the mind, he becomes the god 
of truth and faith. He punishes the Mithra-Drug, ‘him who lies to Mithra’ (or 
‘who lies to the contract,’ since Mithra as a neuter noun means friendship, agree- 
ment, contract’); he is a judge in hell, in company with Rashnu, ‘the true one,’ 
the god of truth, a mere offshoot of Mithra in his moral character.’’t 


The ritual of the Avesta is perfectly clear on the subject. “We 
sacrifice unto Mithra and Ahura, the two great, imperishable, holy 
gods; and unto the stars, and the moon, and the sun, with the 
trees that yield up baresma” [burned on the altar]. “We 
sacrifice unto Mithra, the lord of all countries, whom Ahura-Mazda 
made the most glorious of all the gods in the world unseen.” ‘So 
may Mithra and Ahura, the two great gods, come to us for help. 
We sacrifice unto the bright, undying, shining, swift-horsed sun.”§ 
And connected with the teaching of Zoroaster we find Mithra 
extolled by Ahura-Mazda as a beneficent and comforting spirit. 
“Happy that man, I think,’—said Ahura-Mazda,—‘O holy 
Zarathustra! for whom a holy priest, ... who is the word 
incarnate, offers up a sacrifice unto Mithra.... Straight to 
that man, I think, will Mithra come, to visit his dwelling. Then 
Mithra’s boons will come to him, as he follows God’s teaching, and 


* The Zend-Avesta, i., Introd., pp. 1x., 1xi., “Sacred Books of the East”’ series, 
vol, iv. 

+ “Mihr Yast,” i., in vol. ii. of M. Darmesteter’s translation of the Zend-Avesta 
(vol. 23 of ‘* Sacred Books” series). Cf. the Khérshed Nydyis in same vol., p. 351. 

t On the bearing of early Mithraism on conduct see in particular the “‘ Mihr Yast,” 
xxix., pronounced by M. Darmesteter “ one of the most- important in the Avesta, as 
a short account of the social constitution and morals of Zoroastrian Iran” (ii. 
149, 2.). 
§$ Darmesteter’s “ Zend-Avesta,” ii., 158, 351. 
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thinks according to God's teaching.”* This was doubtless a 
relatively late and high form of the cultus in Persia, since in the 
Avesta we find Mithra repeatedly invoked as a warlike and for- 
midable deity, a god of battles, swift to assail and slay the enemies 
of truth and justicee—which would normally mean, the enemies of 
his worshippers. 

Thus, then, we have the cultus of Mithra as the sun-god, the 
deity of light and truth, created by, and yet co-equal with, the 
Supreme Deity, and fighting on the side of the good against the 
evil power Angra-Mainyu (Ahriman),—this at a period long 
before the Christian era. So much is certain, whatever we may 
decide as to the actual period of the writing of the Avesta, as it 
has come down to us. Of the literature of Mazdeism, of course, 
a great deal has perished; this appearing, says M. Darmesteter, 
not only from internal evidence, but from history. 


“The Arab conquest proved fatal to the religious literature of the Sassanian 
ages, a great part of which was either destroyed by the fanaticism of the con- 
querors and the new converts, or lost during the loag exodus of the Parsis. ... 
The cause that preserved the Avesta is obvious; taken as a whole, it does not 
profess to be a religious encyclopedia, but only a liturgical collection ; and it 
bears more likeness to a prayer-book than to the Bible.’’} 


Thus we can only infer the nature of the system. But what we 
do know is, that as time went on, the cultus of Mithra became 
more and more considerable. It is hardly accurate to say, as 
does Canon Rawlinson, that “ Mithra was originally not held in 
very high esteem;” but it is the historic fact that— 


“he ultimately came to occupy a place only a little inferior to that assigned, 
from the first, to the Ahura-Mazda. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, placed the 
emblems of Ahura-Mazda and of Mithra in equaliy conspicuous positions on the 
sculptured tablet above his tomb [B.c. 485]; and his example was followed by all 
the later monarchs of his raze whose sepulchres are still in existence. Artaxerxes 
Mnemon [d. B.c. 358] placed an image of Mithra in the temple attached to the 
royal palace of Suza. He also in his inscriptions unites Mithra with Ahura-Mazda, 
and prays for their conjoint protection. Artaxerxes Ochus [d. B.c.337] does the 
same a little later ; avd the practice is also observed in portions of the Zendavesta 
composed about this period.” t 





* Darmesteter’s “ Zend-Avesta,” ii. 155. + Introd., pp. xxxi., xxxil. 
t “ The Religions of the Ancient World,” p. 105, citing the author’s “ Ancient 
Monarchies,” iv. 334; Flandin, “ Voyage en Perse,” pls. 164bis., 166, 173-6 ; Loftus, 
“ Chaldza and Susiana,” p. 572; and Sir H. Rawlinson’s “ Cuneiform Inscriptions,” 
i, 342. See also Windischmann, “ Withra, ein Beitrag zur Mythengeschichte des 
Orients,” in “ Abhaéndlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlands,” Ba. i., S. 55. 
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Artaxerxes Mnemon, too, swore by “the light of Mithras,” 
as our William the Conqueror swore by “the splendour of 
God.’”* 

But of the importance and range of the Mithraic worship at a 
distant period, we have sufficient evidence in the mere vogue of 
the name Mithridates, “ given by Mithra,” which we find in use 
at least six hundred years before the Christian era. 

This deity, then, is from remote antiquity, one of high moral 
attributes, at times worshipped, no doubt, licentiously,f as deities 
have been in all ages, but expressly associated with moral qualities. 
Theologically, he exists both in abstract and in symbol : originally 
he is simply the sun; later, according to the universal law of 
religious evolution, he becomes a spirit apart from the sun, but 
symbolised by it, the sun being worshipped in his name, he being 
the god who sustains it; nay, an actual subordinate sun-god 
takes his place, even in the Rig Veda.f But since in Persian 
his name (Mihr) actually means the sun,$ he can never be dis- 
sociated from it; and as the same word also means “ the friend,” 
the light being the friend of man,|| and seems to connote love or 
amity, a moral distinction inevitably attaches to him in a stage 
of human thought in which names have an incalculable signiti- 
cance. And at length, the dualist theory holding its ground as 
a theological system, as it always will while men personify the 
energies of the universe, Mithra comes to occupy a singular 
position as between the two great powers of good and evil, 
Ormazd and Ahriman (the Ahura-Mazda, and Angra-Mainyu of 
Mazdeism), being actually named the MEDIATOR,§ and figuring to 
the devout eye as a humane and beneficent God, nearer to man 
than the Great Spirit of Good, a Saviour, a Redeemer, eternally 
young, son of the Most High, and preserver of mankind from the 
Evil One. In brief, he is a pagan Christ. 

* King, “ The Gnostics and their Remains,” p. 116. 

+ Athenzeus (x. 45), citing Ctesias and Duris, tells that among the Persians 
the king was permitted to get drunk and dance on one day in the year only, the 
festival of Mithras (probably Christmas-day) ; no one else being allowed to get 
drunk or dance on that day. 

t Rawlinson, “ Relig. of Anc. World,” p. 130. 

§ Darmesteter, “ Introd. to Zend-Avesta,” p. 54 ; Sainte-Croix, “ Recherches,” ii. 
122, x. 
|| Td, 

@ Plutarch, “On Isis and Osiris,” 46, 
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Much has been written as to whether Mithra was worshipped 
as the sun, or as the creator and sustainer of the sun. There can 
be little doubt that the two ideas existed, and were often blended. 
We may depend upon it, that for the weak and ignorant minds, 
which could only conceive a personal god under the form of a 
man or animal, or both combined, the perpetual pageant of the 
sun was a help and not a hindrance to elevation of thought; and 
that even to the thinkers, who sought to distinguish between 
matter and essence, and reckoned the sun only a part of the 
material universe, the great orb would yet be the very symbol of 
life and splendour and immortality ; that it should be the chosen 
seat of the deity who ruled mankind ; and that it should be the 
viewless spirit of the sun who, in their thought, proclaimed to 
man the oracle of the Soul of the Universe :—“* fam the Alpha 
and the Omega, the first and the last, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” 

But in the great polytheistic era, the habit of personifying all 
the forces of nature led first to a universal admission of the actual 
existence of the deities of foreign peoples—an admission which 
we find repeatedly made in the sacred books of the Jews— and 
later on, to the idea that all the deities of the nations are but 
names of phases of one central and omnipotent power. Even 
among the philosophers and theologians, of course, this conception 
never really destroyed the habit of thinking of the alleged phases 
or manifestations of the deity as being really minor deities ; and 
much more a matter of course was it that among the multitude 
the deity or deities should always be conceived in a quite concrete 
form. But the synthesising tendency early resulted in this, that 
different cults were combined ; different god-names identified as 
pointing to the same god; and different gods combined into 
unities of two, three, four, or more members. Egypt is the great 
theological factory for such combinations ; but the law necessarily 
operated everywhere. The conception of a Divine Trinity is of 
unknown antiquity; it flourishes in Hindostan, in the Platonic 
philosophy, in Egypt, long before Christianity. But the com- 
bining process, among other variations, had to take account of 
the worship of goddesses as well as of gods; and in regions where 
goddess-worship was deeply rooted, it was inevitable that there 
should occur combinations of sex. This actually took place in 
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the worship of Mithra. From Herodotus,* writing in the fifth 
century B.C., we learn that in some way the god Mithra was 
identified with a goddess. The whole passage, though familiar 
to students, is worth quoting :— 

“ The Persians, according to my own knowledge, observe the following customs. 
It is not their practice to erect statues, or temples, or altars, but they charge those 
with folly who do so ; because, as I conjecture, they do not think the gods have 
human forms, as the Greeks do. They are accustomed to ascend the highest parts 
of the mountains, and offer sacrifice to Jupiter, and they call the whole circle of 
the heavens by the name of Jupiter. They sacrifice to the sun and moon, to the 
earth, fire, water, and the winds. To these alone they have sacrificed from the 
earliest times: but they have since learnt from the Arabians and Assyrians to 
sacrifice to Venus Urania, whom the Assyrians call Venus Mylitta, the Arabians 
Alitta, and the Persians Mitra.” 

This is one of the many seemingly improbable statements in 
Herodotus which late research has confirmed. He is accused,t 
indeed, of blundering in combining Mithra with Mylitta, it being 
shown from monuments that the goddess identified with Mithra 
was Anaitis or Tanat.t I do not see how we can be so sure that 
Anaitis and Mylitta were never regarded as the same goddess ; 
but in any case the point as to combination is certain. Itis made 
good, not only by the statement of the Christian controversialist 
Julius Firmicus, in the fourth century, and later writers, that 
the Persians make Mithras both twy-sexed and three-fold or 
three-formed,§ but by innumerable Mithraic monuments on which 
appear the symbols of two deities, male and female, the sun and 
the moon, or, it may be male and female principles of the sun. 
And this epicene or double-sexed character is singularly preserved 
to us in that Mithraic monument of the Grzeco-Roman period 
which we possess in our own British Museum, in which the 
divine slayer of the bull presents a face of perfect and sexless 
beauty, feminine in its delicate loveliness of feature, masculine in 
its association with the male form. 

But to refer to these Mithraic monuments, of which there 

* i. 131. 


t Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” i. 257. Cp. Lenormant, ‘ Manual of Anc, Hist.” Eng. 
tr., il. 46. 

t Id. p. 416. On the names of this goddess, see G. Diercks, ‘“ Entwickelungs- 
geschichte des Geistes der Menschheit,” Berlin, 1881, i. 242. 

§ “De Errore Profanarum Religionum,” v. Compare Dionysius the pseudo- 
Areopagite, Epist. vii. ad Polycarp., cited in Selden, “ De Diis Syris,” Proleg. c. 3 ; 
and in Cudworth, “ Intel. Syst.,’ Harrison’s ed., i. 482. 
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are so many examples, is to point out that the old Persian 
aversion to images of deity had disappeared with the extension 
of the Mithraic cultus. There is, of course, no doubt as to the 
original forbiddal of images, despite the common delusion that 
the Jews were the first to lay down such a veto. The Jews, 
of course, got the idea from their conquerors, who taught and 
civilized them. But it was inevitable that in the artistic coun- 
tries,* the adoption of Mithraism should involve the representing 
Mithra by images, like other deities. Nor was this all. One 
reason for regarding -the Zend-Avesta as essentially ancient is 
the comparative simplicity of the Mithra cultus it sets forth. 
Just as happened with Christianity later, the spreading faith 
assimilated all sorts of ancient symbolisms, and new complications 
of ritual; and Mithra later figures for us in the strange symbolic 
figures of the lion-headed serpentine god, but above all in that 
of the slayer of the bull. Whence came that conception? There 
are many explanations. It has been variously decided that the 
bull slain by Mithra is the symbol of the earth, the symbol of the 
moon, the bull of the zodiac, and the cosmogonic bull of the 
Magian system.f Now, anyone who has studied such a work of 
ancient theosophy as Plutarch’s treatise on Isis and Osiris—a 
singularly interesting document, by the way—will be perfectly 
prepared to believe that for the ancients the bull of Mithra 
could represent all four of these things. In that famous treatise, 
Isis and Orisis and Typhon successively represent a number of 
different principles in nature—sun, moon, moisture, the Nile, 
generative warmth, injurious heat, wind, and so on—shifting and 
exchanging their places, till it becomes plain that the old theo- 
sophy was but a ceaseless flux of more or less congruous fancies. 
We may depend upon it that Mithraism was as hospitable to 
mystic meanings as Osirianism. It is perfectly intelligible and 
probable that Mithra slaying the bull should have meant the 
rays of the sun penetrating the earth, and so creating life for 


* I do not quite follow Canon Rawlinson’s meaning in the statement (“ Seventh 
Oriental Monarchy,” p. 632), that “the Persian system was further tainted with 
idolatry in respect of the worship of Mithra.” For that matter, however, the 
“idolatry ” of antiquity is on all fours with the reverence of images under Chris- 
tianity. 


+ Hammer-Purgstall, “ Mithriaca,” Caen and Paris, 1833, p. 81. 
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mundane creatures, as the dog* feeds on the blood of the slain 
bull. But those who adopt this as the whole explanation,;{ 
overlook a principle bound up with the very origin of Mithraism 
—the significance of the bull as one of those signs-of-the-zodiac 
through which the sun passed in his annual course. It is certain 
that the zodiac was the source of very much of the symbolism 
and mysticism of those ancient cults which their priesthoods 
associated with the sun, not to speak of those whose priesthoods 
professedly repudiated sun worship. And one of the most 
important facts established by the collection and comparison of 
ancient monuments{ is that the Mithraic cultus connects sym- 
bolically with an Assyrian cultus far older.. You have all seen 
copies of that common Assyrian monument, in which a divine 
or kingly personage slays a lion, thrusting a sword through him. 
There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that these successive 
religious representations of the slaying of the lion and the 
slaying of the bull, rest on a zodiacal system of sacred symbolism, 
in which the slaying of a given animal means either the passing 
of the sun into a particular sign of the zodiac at a particular 
season of the year, or the slaying of the animal represented as a 
special sacrifice. The zodiac, which is of immense antiquity, has 
come to be conventionalized—that is to say, it is fixed, so that 
the signs have long ceased to coincide with the actual constella- 
tions whose names they bear. But originally the students of the 
stars must needs have had regard to the actual constellations. 
And this carries us very far back indeed. If it be right to 
decide that the slaying of the bull originally pointed to the sun’s 
entering the sign of the Bull at the vernal equinox (and this 
is strongly suggested by the hostile function assigned in the 
monuments to the scorpion, which is the opposing sign, and 
would represent the autumnal equinox), then this symbol dates 
back, probably, more than 3,000 years before the Christian 
era; while the symbol of the slaying of the lion would derive 
from a period indefinitely earlier still. In point of fact, astro- 
nomy tells us that, by the precession of the equinoxes, the 


* For another signification of the dog here, see Mr. King’s “ Gnostics and their 
Remains,” 2nd ed., p. 1387. Compare the Osirian theory in Plutarch, “Isis and 
Osiris,” 44. 

¢ King, pp. 135, 136. 

t See the series in Lajard’s “ Atlas,” 
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constellation of the Bull had ceased to be the sun’s place at 
the vernal equinox for about 2,400 years before the reign of 
Augustus; the constellation of the Ram taking its place. But, 
just as the symbol of the slaying of the lion had, on this theory, 
held its ground in religion after the bull played a similar part, 
so did the sign of the Bull play its part in symbol and ceremony 
long after the sun had begun to enter the constellation Aries 
at the sacred season. But what gives the zodiacal theory its 
crowning vindication is the remarkable fact that while the bull 
holds its place on the monuments at the Christian era—that 
being an age of immense diffusion of cults and mysteries among 
the general population of the civilized world—we find at this 
very period, in connection with the worship of Mithra, as with 
that of Dionysos* or Bacchus, an actual ceremony of slaying a 
ram in honour of the sun-god. In Persia, the sign Aries, the 
ram, was known as the lamb; and in the Mithraic mysteries at 
the Christian era, it was a lamb that was slain. That fact, as we 
shall see, has further bearings ; but thus far it surely counts for 
much as a proof of the zodiacal element in the symbolism of the 
ancient sophisticated sun worships. And though the notion of a 
fish god is deeply rooted in several of the older eastern religions, 
I know of no more plausible explanation than the zodiacal one 
of the early Christian habit of calling Jesus Christ the fish. The 
sign of the Fishes comes next the Ram in the zodiac; and that 
constellation was actually taking the place of the Ram, at the 
spring equinox, about the time this symbol came into use. We 
know with certainty, too, from Origen, that the Mithraic 
mysteries included an elaborate representation of the movements 
of the stars and planets, and the movements of the disembodied 
human soul among these. 

Every widespread religion, however, is necessarily a complex 
of many ideas, and in the cult of Mithra this is abundantly seen. 
The image of the slaying of the bull, whatever its original 
bearing, came to be associated specially with the idea of sacrifice 


* The ram “supplied the favourite Dionysiak sacrifice.” R. Brown, “ The Great 
Dionysiak Myth,” ii. 65. In one version of the Dionysian myth, Zeus changes 
Dionysos into a ram to save him from Hera. Smith’s Dict., art. Dionysus, citing 
Hyginus and Theon. 


+ ‘“ Against Celsus,” vi. 22, 
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and purification ; and the great vogue of the Phrygian institutions 
of the Taurobolia and Criobolia,* or purification by the blood of 
bulls and rams, must have reacted on Mithraism. In connection 
with these we have the literal and original meaning of the 
phrase “washed in the blood of the lamb;” the doctrine being 
that resurrection and eternal life were secured by drenching or 
sprinkling with the actual blood of a sacrificial bull or ram (often 
doubtless a lamb, that being a common sacrifice from time 
immemorial). Thus we have such mortuary inscriptions as 
“Taurobolio criobolicque in eternum renatus.”t But whereas 
there was a constant tendency in the mystical systems to substitute 
symbolism for concrete usages, the Mithraists may be surmised 
to have ultimately performed their sacrificial rites in a less crude 
form than that described by Prudentius.{ 

Resembling other cults at some points, the Mithraic was 
markedly peculiar in others. The great specialty of this 
worship, as we learn from several writers, is that it was carried 
on in caves—so far at least as its special mysteries were con- 
cerned—the cave being considered so all-important that where 
natural caves did not exist, the devotees made artificial ones.§ 
Porphyry puts it on record] that the “Persians, mystically 
signifying the descent of the soul into the sublunary regions, 
and its regression thence, initiate the mystic in a place which 
they call a cavern. For, as Eubulus says, Zoroaster was the 
first who consecrated in the neighbouring mountains of Persia, 
an orbicular cave, in which there were flowers and fountains, 
in honour of Mithra, the maker and father of all things, a cave 
according to Zoroaster bearing a resemblance to the world, 
which was fabricated by Mithra. But the things contained in the 
cavern ... were symbols of the mundane elements and climates.” 

* Referred to by Firmicus, xxviii. 

t Given in note on Firmicus in ed. Hackiana, 1672, p. 56. See it also in Orelli, 
No. 2352. See further No. 1899, 1900, 2130, 2199, 2322, 2326, 2328, 2330, 2331, 
2351, 2353, 2361. Compare Boeckh, 6012, 0, c. Here the taurobolium and 
criobolium are directly connected with Mithraism. On the “ blood shed for all,” 
see Preller, “ Rémische Mythologie,” 1865, p. 761, n. 

~ X. 1009, 1050. Concerning the taurobolium at Athens, see Dittenberger, 
* Inser, Attice et. Roman.,” 172,173. Cp. King, “ Gnostics,” p, 154. 

§ Caves were, therefore, made in honour of Mithra, as temples in honour of 


other gods. See Orelli, 2340, 2341. 
| “On the Cave of the Nymphs,” ii, Cf. Firmicus, v. 
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This explanation of the cave was not improbably suggested by 
a, well-known passage in Plato; and it is obvious that the custom 
must have had some simpler origin. It is easy to understand 
how to half-civilized man caves would have a hundred mysterious 
significances, as places for dwelling or meeting made by the 
Deity himself; and fire- or sun-worshippers would have the 
special motives supplied by finding in caves the remains of 
the fires made by the earlier men; and by the not unnatural 
theory that the sun himself went into some cave when he went 
below the horizon at night. Indeed Porphyry admits that 
caves in the most remote periods of antiquity were consecrated 
to the gods, before temples were consecrated to them. Hence 
the Curetes in Crete dedicated a cavern to Jupiter; in Arcadia, 
a cave was sacred to the moon, and to Lycean Pan; and in 
Naxos, to Bacchus. “But,” he adds, “wherever Mithra was 
known, they propitiated the god in a cavern,.”* 

It appears that the greatest sanctity attached to caves in the 
living rock; and there are many remains of Mithraic altars cut 
in rocks;f nay more, the rock came to be specially associated 
with Mithra, who was named “rock-born;” and the phrase, 
“ Qeds é« wétpas, God out of the rock,” or “ Mithras out of the 
rock,” became one of the commonest formulas of the cultus.t{ 
In these rock-caves, then, or in artificial caves, the priests of 
Mithras celebrated the habitual rites and the special mysteries 
of their religion. How far they practised daily or weekly 
devotions is one of the matters as to which we have no positive 
information ; but there are many reasons for believing that the 
worship was habitual.§ The rising sun would be daily hailed 
with joy, as among the Jewish Eysenes, and sun-worshippers 
everywhere ; and during the night, when the sun was hidden, 
special prayers would be offered up. The first day of the week, 


* “On the Cave of the Nymphs,”’ ii., c. 8. 

+ See the engravings in Jacob Bryant’s “ Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” ed. 
1774, 4to, vol. i., pp. 232, 234, 294. 

t Firmicus, “ De Errore,” xxi. ; Justin Martyr, “ Dialogue with Trypho,” c. 70 ; 
Jerome, “ Adversus Jovinianwm,” i. 7 (Migne, xxiii., col. 219); Windischmann, 
pp. 61, 62, citing Commodianus and Johannes Lydus. 

§ Under the Mazdean system, prayer was offered to Mithra thrice daily ; at 
dawn, at noon, and at sunset. (Rawlinson, ‘“ Seventh Oriental Monarchy,” p. 628, 
citing Spiegel, “ 7radit. Schrift. d. Pars.,” p. 135.) 
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Sunday, was of course from time immemorial consecrated to 
Mithra by Mithraists; and as the sun-god was pre-eminently 
“the Lord,’ Sunday was “the Lord’s day” long before the 
Christianera. Onthat day there must have been special Mithraic 
worship. But we have some exact information as to the two 
chief Mithraic ceremonies or festivals, those of Christmas and 
Easter, the winter solstice and the vernal equinox, the birthday 
of the sun-god, and the period of his sacrifice and his triumph. 
That Christmas is a solar festival of unknown antiquity, which 
the early Christians appropriated to Christ in total ignorance of 
the real time of his birth, is no longer denied by competent 
Christian scholars—when they happen to allude to the subject. 
That Easter is also a solar* festival is perhaps not so freely 
recognised. But we know not only that Mithras and Osiris (and 
Horus), like so many other solar deities, were especially adored at 
the vernal equinox,f but that in these worships there were special | 
formulas representing, apparently at this date,t the symbolical 
death of the deity, the search for his body, and the finding of it. 
The Christian Firmicus wrathfully tells how the priests of Osiris, 
who have a representation of the god in the secretest part of 
their temples, mourn for a certain number of days (presumptively 
forty,§ Lent), while professedly searching for the scattered 
members of his mangled body, till at length they feign to have 
found it, when they finish their mourning and rejoice, saying, 
“We have found him: rejoice we.”|| And we learn from Ter- 
tullian that Osiris in the mysteries was buried and came to life 
again.{ But as to Mithraism the details are still more precise. 
The worshippers, Firmicus tells us,** lay a stone image by night 
on a bier and liturgically mourn for it, this image representing 
the dead god. This symbolical corpse is then placed in the 
tomb, and after a time is withdrawn from the tomb, whereupon 


* Or rather a luni-solar. It is singular that this movable feast should be 
celebrated as an anniversary of an event with apparently no orthodox misgivings. 

+ Macrobius, “ Saturnalia,” i. 18. Cp. Preller, ‘ Rémische Mythologie,” 1865, 
p. 760. 

¢ But see Plutarch, “ On Iris and Osiris,” 39, which creates a difficulty. 

§ Compare the forty nights mourning of the mysteries of Proserpine, “ De Errore,” 
@, XXViil. 

| “De Errore,” ii. 

@ “Against Marcion,” i. 13. 
** De Errore,” xxiii. 
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the worshippers rejoice, exhorting one another to be of good 
hope ; lights are brought in; and the priest anoints the throats 
of the devotees, murmuring slowly: “Be of good courage, you 
have been instructed in the mysteries, and you shall have salva- 
tion from your sorrows.’ The parallel to a central episode in 
the Christian legend is sufficiently striking; but there is every 
reason to conclude that a similar liturgy was gone through in 
connection with the burial and resurrection of Osiris. 

This, however, was only one of the Mithraic mysteries, pre- 
sumably celebrated once a year. We have further records of 
another enacted at the initiation of every new devotee, and 
probably repeated in some form frequently. Justin Martyr, in 
his first Apology,* aft er describing the institution of the Christian 
Lord’s Supper, as iarrated in the Gospels, goes on to say: 
“Which the wick . devils have imitated in the mysteries of 
Mithras, commanding the same thing to be done. For, that 
bread and a cup of waterf are placed with certain incantations 
in the mystic rites of one who is being initiated, you either know 
or can learn.” And this is borne out by Tertullian, who intimatest 
that “the devil undertakes to imitate in the mysteries of false 
gods the holy ceremonies of the Christian religion. He also 
plunges his worshippers in water, and makes them believe that 
this purifies them of their crimes. He puts a mark on the 
forehead of the soldiers of Mithra when they are initiated ; he 
celebrates the oblation of bread; he offers an image of the 
resurrection, and presents at once the crown and the sword ; 
he forbids to the sovereign pontiff to marry a second time; he 
even has his virgins and his ascetics (continentes).” Again§ the 
devil “has gone about to apply to the worship of idols all that 
we practise in the celebration of our mysteries.” 

Reference is here made to a certain ceremony of initiation. 
The complete initiation of a worshipper, we know, was an 
elaborate and even a painful process, involving many austerities, 
trial by water, trial by fire, by cold, by hunger, by thirst, by 

* c. 66. 

+ The Ebionite Christians (the earliest), it will be remembered, celebrated the 
communion rite with bread and water (Epiphanius, “ Her.,” 30). And water was 
mixed with wine in later usage ; see Bingham, “Christian Antiquities,” ed. 1855, 
v. 242, 

t “ Prescr.,” c. 40. § Id. 
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scourging, by branding or bleeding,* and the mock menace 
of death. Of these austerities different but vague and scanty 
accounts are given. According to some accounts they lasted 
fifteen days; according to others, for forty-eight:f one old 
writert alleges eighty different kinds of trials. It is more 
likely that they numbered twelve, seeing that on the Mithraic 
monuments we find representations of twelve episodes, doubtless 
corresponding to the twelve labours which we find in the stories 
of Hercules, Samson, and other sun-heroes; but, probably, also 
connected with the trials of the initiated.§ More explicitly we 
know from Porphyry and from Jerome that the devotees were 
divided into a number of different degrees, symbolically marked 
by the names of birds and animals, and apparently by wearing, 
during some of the rites, the skins or heads of these animals. 
Porphyry|| mentions grades of Jions, lionesses, and crows, and 
higher grades of eagles and hawks; Jerome] speaks of crow, 
gryphon, soldier, lion, Persian (or Perses), sun, Bromios = roarer, 
(or, the bull), and father. Out of the various notices, partly by 
hypothesis, M. Lajard has constructed a not quite trustworthy 
scheme,** representing twelve Mithraic degrees : three terrestrial, 
the soldier, the lion, tf and the bull; three aérial, the vulture, the 


~ 


* On this see Mr. King’s “ Gnostivs,” p. 139, citing Aug. in Johann. i. 7; Mem. 
Revelation, xiii. 17. 

t Sainte-Croix, ‘‘ Recherches,” ii. 126, n. 

t Nonnus, cited by Selden, “‘ De Diis Syris,” Syntag. i.,c. 5 ; and by Windischmann, 
p. 69. See there also the important citation from Elias of Crete. Compare 
Suidas, as cited on p. 68. As to the origin of the trials, see Darmesteter on Mihr 
Yast, xxx. 122, 

§ On the twelve episodes, cp. Sainte-Croix, as cited, with King, “ Gnostics,” 
p. 128. Compare the “ twelve stoles,” in the mysteries of Isis, mentioned by Apuleius, 
(‘‘ Metam.,” B. xi.). There is a remarkable correspondence between the twelve 
Mithraic trials and twelve forms of Hindoo penance (especially as regards the 
last), as described by Maurice, “Indian Antiquities,” 1794, v. 981. These twelve 
orders of fast include trials lasting fifteen days ; and the whole would cover more 
than eighty days. 

| ‘‘ On Abstinence from Animal Food,” iv. 16. 

q Lpistola cvii. (vii.) ad Letam. 

** “ Recherches sur le Culte Public et Mystéres de Mithra,” ed. 1867, p. 182, 
et seq. The main authority for twelve degrees is Porphyry’s citation from Pallas 


as to the signs of the zodiac ; but M. Lajard’s list is not zodiacal. The grade of © 


the ostrich is particularly ill made-out (p. 338). 

tt Every animal’s name used must have had a symbolical meaning. Thus we 
have it through Tertullian (‘Against Marcion,” i. 13), that “the lions of Mithra are 
mysteries of arid and scorched nature.” 
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ostrich, and the raven; three igneous, the gryphon, the horse, 
and the sun; and three divine, the grade of fathers, named 
eagle, sparrow-hawk, and father of fathers. It makes a suffi- 
ciently grotesque list, in this or any other form; but it is the 
old story, all religions are absurd to those who do not believe 
them ;* and it is not well for those who keep a private conserva- 
tory, however small, to throw stones. 

We have thus far briefly examined what may be termed the 
skeleton or dry bones of the Mithraic religion, so far as we can 
trace them, at the period when it seemed to be successfully 
competing with Christianity. What of the inner life, the spiritual 
message and attraction which there must have been to give the 
cult its hold over the Roman Empire? Here it is that our 
ignorance becomes most sharply felt. So far as Christian zeal 
could suppress all good report of Mithraism, this was done, when 
Christianity—I will not say overthrew, but absorbed—the 
Mithraic movement. To this day you find Christian scholars 
either saying or hinting that Mithraism was signalized in the 
Roman period by human sacrifices. I know no more dis- 
ingenuous suggestion in the orthodox presentment of Paganism, 
profoundly prejudiced and unjust as that generally is. We do 
know that during the whole of the first three or four centuries 
it was charged against the Christians, by Jews or Pagans, that 
they were wont to sacrifice a child at their mysteries.| That 
charge was doubtless false, but it was constantly asserted. Now, 
the only kind of record founded on for the charge against 
Mithraism is one which utterly destroys that charge. Sainte- 
Croix, following a plainly worthless suggestion of the ecclesiastical 
historian Socrates,t was reckless enough to refer§ to a passage 
in the life of Commodus by Lampridius, in the Augustan history, 
in support of his insinuation that Mithraism involved human 
sacrifice. But this passagel| explicitly says that Commodus 


* There is a curious correspondence between M. Lajard’s four grades and the 
emblems of the four evangelists given by Augustine: Matthew=lion, Mark=man 
(this order often reversed), Luke=ox, John=eagle. See “ Variorum Teachers’ 
Bible,” lids to Students, p. 10. 

t See Origen, “ Against Celsus,” vi. 27; Cf. Minucius Felix, “ Octavius,” c. 9. 

ft B. iii., c. 2; B. v., c¢. 16. 

§ “ Recherches,” ii. 135. 
|| Cap. 9. Sainte-Croix offers an extraordinary mistranslation of the passage, 
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“ polluted the rites of Mithras by a real homicide, where it is 
usual for something to be said, or feigned to be done for the 
purpose of causing terror” (quum illic aliquid ad speciem timoris 
vel dici vel fingi solent). The same scholar makes another 
reference which equally serves to confute him ;* yet an English 
writer later speaks of “the dark and fearful mysteries” of 
Mithra, repeating the old insinuation.t The Mithraic mysteries, 
save for the fact that they involved real austerities and a scenic 
representation of death, were no more dark and fearful than the 
Christian mysteries are known to have been, not to speak of what 
these are said to have been. There lies against them no such 
imputation of licence as was constantly brought against the 
midnight meetings of the Christians, or as is specifically brought 
by St. Paul against his own converts at Corinth. Their purpose 
was unquestionably moral.t In the words of Suidas, the wor- 
shipper went through his trials in order that he should become 
holy and passionless. In the course of the initiation, as we 
know from the unwilling admiration of Tertullian,§ the devotee, 
called the soldier of Mithras, was offered a crown, which it was 
his part to refuse, saying that Mithra was his crown. And 
everything points to the enunciation of a theory of expiation of 
and purification from sin, in which Mithras figured as mediator 
and saviour, actually undergoing a symbolic sacrifice, and cer- 
tainly securing to his worshippers eternal life. As to the 
doctrine of immortality being pre-Christian, it is now quite 
unnecessary to speak ; and the whole Mithraic symbolism implies 
such a teaching. On most of the bull monuments, you may 
remember, there stand beside Mithra two figures, one holding 
a raised and one a lowered torch. These signified primarily 
sunrise and sunset, or rising spring sun and sinking autumn sun ; 
but, as Lessing long ago showed, they were also the ancient 


* So Porphyry, “De Abstin.,” ii. 56 ; a passage which only says that down till 
the time of Hadrian it was the custom to sacrifice a virgin to Winerva at 
Laodicea. 

+ Wright, “ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,” 3rd ed., p. 328. The insinua- 
tion is found also in the encyclopedias. 

t See Origen, “ Against Celsus,” iii. 59, 

§ “ De Corona,” c. 15. 

| See Garucci, “ Les Mystéres du Synerétisme Phrygien,” passim, Cf, Windisch- 
mann (p. 53), as to the older cultus. 
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symbols for life and death. Now we can understand how such 
a cultus, with an elaborate ceremonial and an impressive initia- 
tion, with the attractions of august and solemn mysteries and 
the promise of immortal life, could spread throughout the Roman 
Empire in the age in which the primitive Roman religion 
crumbled away before the advance of far more highly specialized 
and complicated cults. Above all was it popular in the army, 
which really seems to have been to some extent a school of 
moral strength and order at a time when an appalling abjection 
was overtaking the Roman world, men reverencing rank as dogs 
reverence men. One of the first stages in the initiation, for men, 
consisted in the devotee receiving a sword, and being called a 
soldier of Mithra.* Thus Mithraism was specially the faith of 
the soldiery ;| and in doing. honour to the invincible sun-god 
Mithra, Deo Soli Invicte Mithre, as the monuments have it, 
the Emperor Constantine vied with the most loyal Mithraists 
long after his so-called conversion to Christianity.{ But there 
were also women worshippers, as we know from at least the 
grade of lionesses—sometimes oddly named that of hyzenas, from 
a slight blunder in the Greek text. And I think we may infer 
that this cultus, with its austerities and its solemnities, attracted, 
on the whole, men and women of the better type. There can be 
little doubt that the practice of lavish charity among the early 
Christians attracted to the churches worthless characters, and 
so promoted demoralization. Mutual help there probably was 
among Mithraists; but we find no organized almsgiving. 

But now comes the great question, How came such a cultus to 
die out of the Roman and Byzantine Empires after making its 
way'so far and holding its ground so long? The answer to that 
question has never, I think, been fully given, and is for the most 
part utterly evaded, though part of it has been suggested often 
enough. The truth is that Mithraism was not overthrown; it was 
merely transformed. 

Of course we are told that the Mithraic rites and mysteries 


* Tertullian, “ De Corona,” xv.; Garucci, “ Mystéres du Synerétisine Phrygicn,” 
1854, p. 34. 


Tt Of old, as we have seen, Mithra was a war-god, 
t See his coins. Compare Gibbon, ch. 20, 28. 
§.See De Sacy’s note on Sainte-Croix, ii. 128. 
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were borrowed and imitated from Christianity.* But the plainest 
refutation of this notion, as has been pointed out by M. Havet,f 
lies in the language of those Christian fathers who spoke of 
Mithraism. Three of them, as we have seen, speak of the Mith- 
raic resemblances to Christian rites as being the work of devils. 
Now, if the Mithraists had simply imitated the historic Christians, 
the obvious course for the latter would be simply to say so. In 
that case there would be no need to talk of demons; it would be 
far more effective to charge human plagiarism. Justin Martyr 
expressly argues that the demons anticipated the Christian 
mysteries and prepared parodies of them beforehand. ‘ When I 
hear,’ he says in his Dialogue with Trypho,t “when I hear, 
Trypho, that Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I understand that 
the deceiving serpent counterfeited also this.” Nobody pretends 
that the Perseus myth, or the Pagan virgin myth in general, is 
later than Christianity. Justin Martyr, indeed, is perhaps the 
most foolish of all the Christian fathers; but what he says about 
the anticipatory action of the demon or demons plainly underlies 
the argumentation also of Tertullian and Julius Firmicus.§ The 
Mithraic mysteries, then, of the burial and resurrection of the 
Lord, the Mediator and Saviour,—burial in a rock tomb and 
resurrection from that tomb—the sacrament of bread and water, 
and the marking on the forehead with a mystic mark,—all these 
were in practice, like the Egyptian search for the lost corpse of 
Osiris, and the representation of his entombment and resurrection, 
before the publication of the Christian Gospel of a Lord who was 
buried in a rock tomb, and rose from that tomb on the day of the 
sun, or of the Christian mystery of Divine communion, with bread 
and water or bread and wine, which last were before employed 
also in the mysteries of Bacchus, sun-god and wine-god, doubtless 
as representing his body and blood. Nor wasthisall. Firmicus || 


* So Sainte-Croix, “ Recherches,” ii. 147; and Beugnot, ‘ Hist. de la Destr. dw 
Pagq.,” i, 157, 158. 

Tt “Le Christianisme et ses Origines,” iv, 133. 

tc. 70, 

§ Plutarch states (‘Life of Pompey,” c. 24) that Mithraism was first introduced 
to Rome through the Cilician pirates, whom Pompey put down. Paul, as M. Havet 
remarks, would be in the way of knowing the cults of Cilicia. Tarsus, indeed, was 
a Mithraic centre. See Preller, “ Rémische Mythologie,” p. 758. 
| “De Errore,” xxviii, 
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informs us that the devil, in order to leave nothing undone for the 
destruction of souls, had beforehand resorted to deceptive imita- 
tions of the cross of Christ. Not only did they in Phrygia fix a 
young man to a tree in the worship of the Mother of the Gods, 
and in other cults imitate the crucifixion* in similar ways, but in 
one mystery in particular the Pagans were wont to consecrate a 
tree and, towards midnight, to slay a ram at the foot of it. This 
cult may or may not have been the Mithraic; there is a very 
strong presumption that it was. You have all seen a strange 
Christian symbol in which Christ is represented as a lamb or ram, 
carrying by one forefoot across. Now, we know from PorphyryT 
that in the mysteries “a place near the equinoctial circle was 
assigned to Mithra as an appropriate seat. And on this account 
he bears the sword of the Ram [Aries], which is a sign of Mars 
[Ares].” The sword of the Ram, we may take it, was simply 
figured as the cross, since a sword is a cross; Again, Porphyry 
explains§ that “ Mithra, as well as the bull, is the demiurgos and 
lord of generation.” Here then would be a symbolical slaying, 
in which the deity is sacrificed by the deity ; || and we may safely 
infer that the symbolic ram in turn would be sacrificed by the 
Mithraists on the same principle ; since we actually know that a 
slain lamb figured in their mysteries.{] Now, it is the historic 
fact that among the early Christians a ram or lamb was sacrificed 
in the Paschal mystery. It is disputed between Greeks and 
Latins whether at one time the slain lamb was offered on the 
altar, together with the mystical body of Christ; but it is admitted 
by Catholic writers—and this, by the way, is the origin of a 
certain dispute about singing the Agnus Dei in church—that in 


* Suggestions of the crucifix appear in the Mithraic monuments. See the 
development from the winged figure, in Lajard’s “‘ Atlas ; ” and compare the plate in 
Bryant, i. 294. That the “crown of thorns” is a variation on a nimbus has long 
been surmised. Mithra of course had a nimbus (Windischmann, p. 60). And the 
early Persian sun-god rode “ with his hands lifted up towards immortality ” (or 
heaven), “‘ Mihr Yast,” 31; in Darmesteter, ii. 152. 

tT “On the Cave of the Nymphs,” c. 11. 

} Note, on this, the astronomical “ crossing ” of lines at the “ first point of Aries ” 
(see English or Chambers’ Encyc., art. Zodiac); and see it imaged in the old figure 
in Brown’s ed. of Aratos. 

§ Id. 

|| The people of Crete destroyed a bull to represent the destruction of Bacchus 
(Firmicus, vi.). 

{| Garucci, “ Les Mystéres du Syncrétisme Phrygien,” p. 34. 
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the old Ordo Romanus a lamb was consecrated, slain, and eaten, 
on Easter Day, by way of a religious rite.* Of this lamb, too, the 
blood was received in a cup.f Take again the curious circum- 
stance that whereas in the Gospels Jesus is said to have been born 
in an inn stable, early Christian writers, as Justin Martyrt and 
Origen,§ explicitly say he was born in a cave. Now, in the 
Mithra myth, Mithra is both rock-born and born in a cave; and 
a later saying represents him as also supernaturally born of a 
virgin.|| And it is remarkable that whereas a cave was (and I 
believe is) shown as the birthplace of Jesus at Bethlehem, Saint 
Jerome actually complained that in his day the Pagans celebrated 
the worship of Thammuz (= Adonis), and presumably therefore 
the festival of the birth of the sun—Christmas Day—at that very 
cave.** 


Other correspondences might easily be traced ; as, the building 
of churches looking towards the east,ff and the number of the 
Apostles ;f{{ but these are enough, I think, to prove the point. 
Of course those who loyally accept the Christian records as 
unquestionably true will not be influenced by such considerations; 
whatever method they may adopt to explain away those parallels 


* See Bingham’s “ Christian Antiquities,” ed, 1855, iii, 244, 245. 

+ Casalius, “* De Veterib. Christ. Ritib.,” ii. 4, cited by Dupuis. 

t “ Dialogue with Trypho,” ce. 78. 

§ “Against Celsus,” i. 51. Compare the Apocryphal gospels, Protev., xii. 14; 
Infancy, i. 6, xii. 14. Note, too, that Dionysos was said to have been nurtured in 
a cave (Pausanias, ili, 24; Diodorus Siculus, iii. 67). 

|| Hliszeus the Armenian historian (d. 480), cited by Windischmann, pp. 61, 62. 

q Epist. 58, ad Paulinum (Migne, “ Putrologie Cursus Completus,” ser. i., vol. 
xxii., col, 581). 

** Dionysos, too, it should be noted, was worshipped in caves. Pausanias, ii. 23 ; 
Porphyry, cited above. 

Tt This, of course, is a usage of almost all religions. Only we know that the 
Mithraic worship followed it, See Wellbeloved’s “ Hburacum,” p. 85. 

}t Apart from the more pressing question whether the Christian legend does not 
rest on the probable fact of an institution of twelve strictly Jewish Apostles 
(the true “ Twelve Apostles ’’ of the Didaché so much discussed in recent years), it 
has to be noted that Mithra was represented as surrounded by the twelve signs of 
the zodiac in a particular order, beginning on the right with Aquarius and ending 
on the left with Capricorn, and that this usage was imitated by the Christians. 
See the admissions of Wellbeloved (p. 86), as to the zodiacal arch of the Church of 
St. Margaret’s in Walmgate, York. Aquarius to the Christian sense would doubt- 
less represent Peter, especially as the old zodiacs connected this sign with fishing. 


Note that the old festival of Peter at Rome (Jan. 18th) coincided with the sun’s 
entering Aquarius in the calendar, 
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which the fathers simply set down to the account of the demon. 
But those of you who, like myself, cannot see your way to 
accept as historic truth the central incidents of the Gospel 
story,—those of you may see in the mystic rites of Mithraism 
and other old solar religions—rites which symbolized abstract 
ideas and not concrete facts—the scientific explanation of the 
Christian phases of supernaturalism. In this way the sacrosanct 
episodes of the holy supper and the resurrection from the rock 
tomb, as well as the legend of the birth at Yuletide in a cave,* 
the Sunday worship, and the Easter tragedy, all become finally 
intelligible to the eye of science. And when we find, in the 
First Epistle of Peter (ii. 4, 5), a phrase about Jesus being a “ living 
stone,’ and read in the gospels how the Lord said, “ Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church,” we turn from 
such an obviously unhistoric utterance back to the Mithraic 
rites, and see in the sacred rock of Mithra, the rock from which 
the god comes, the source of the Roman legend.t 

Of course it was not merely Mithraism that was assimilated 
by Christianity. The new faith absorbed matter from many 
sides. Take, for instance, the Fourth Gospel, which, written 
under Alexandrian influences, represents some of the later 
accretions ; and turn to such a story as that of the seamless robe 
of Jesus. Here is a new myth-motive: whence did it come? 
Turn to Osirianism, and you find that of Osiris it was 
taught{ that his robe, unlike that of Isis, was one, whole, 
indivisible, that robe being the universal light—the ideal robe 


* Even the “stable” story has a curious connection with Mithraism. See the 
Greek formula in Firmicus (vy. passage corrupt) ; “ The sacred heifers have lowed ; 
hold we the solemn feast of the most august father.” M. Darmesteter holds 
(‘Ormazd ct Ahriman,” p. 152, n.) that “the legends of gods born or reared in 
stables ; among shepherds (Krishna) ; even that of Mithra as rerpoyevys, in virtue 
of the synonymy of stone, mountain, stable—adri-gotra,’’—all derive from the wide- 
spread bull or cow myth. But for an interesting astronomical signification of the 
stable (= the Augean), see Dupuis, “ Origine de tous les Cultes,” ed. 1835-6, vii. 104. 

7 The stone myth has very wide bearings. Note the passage in Daniel ii. 34 ; 
also the Mazdean element in Zechariah iii. 9. The “seven eyes” are certainly 
connected with the seven Amshaspands or planetary gods—of whom Mithra was 
chief (Windischmann, p. 62; Seel, p. 215), as was also Ormazd, according to 
other texts (Darmesteter, “ Ormazd et Ahriman,” p. 38). The “ fair mitre ” raises 
the difficult question as to the origin of that name. 


} Plutarch, “ On Isis and Osiris,” c. 78. Compare Jamblichus, “ On the Egyptian 
Mysteries,” ¢. ix. 
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of the sun—whereas the light of the moon is variable and 
chequered, and the robe of Isis accordingly is so; both robes being 
actually so represented in the mysteries. In the Egyptian 
teaching, however, we have a poetic idea; in the Christian 
legend it becomes a meaningless concrete myth, tied to a trivial 
prophecy. Take again the late miracle story of the turning of 
water into wine. Here is an episode without spiritual dignity — 
one of the least noble of all the miracle stories. Whence came 
it? Ask yourself what it is that in actual Nature may be said 
to turn water into wine, and you soon get the answer. It is the 
sun, which drives the sap through branch and leaf, and ripens it 
into fruit and exquisite juice. And when we find that in con- 
nection with the worship of Bacchus, sun-god and wine-god, 
there was in the island of Andros a fountain which was said to 
yield wine, during the yearly festival of the god, at the nones 
of January,* we need hardly go farther. The fact that the 
Catholic Church actually celebrates the miracle of Cana at the 
date at which the Pagans celebrated the Dionysian wine miracle 
is only a slight additional proof. In the same way we may 
reasonably surmise that the story of the scourging of the dealers 
in the temple is a Judaic application of the idea in the figures of 
the scourge-bearing god, found alike in Egyptian, in Assyrian, 
and in Gnostic monuments. 

Now, these developments of mystical doctrine and symbolism 
into concrete myth, point to another part of the explanation of 
the supersedence of Mithraism by Christianity. Religions, we say, 
like organisms and opinions, struggle for survival, and the fittest 
survive. That is to say, that one survives which is fittest for the 
environment—not fittest from the point of view of another and 
higher environment. Now, what was the religion that was fittest, 
that was best adapted, for the populations of the decaying 
Roman Empire, in which ignorance and mean subjection were 
slowly corroding alike intelligence and character, leaving the 
civilized provinces unable to hold their ground against the 
barbarians ? Well, an unwarlike population, for one thing, wants 
a sympathetic and emotional religion; and here, though Mithraism 

* Pliny, “ Nat. Hist.,” ii. 106 (103), xxxi. 13. Pausanias, vi. 26. Note, too, the 


story in Pausanias of the placing of empty jars in a locked room in the temple, and 
finding them full of wine next day, 
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had many attractions, Christianity had more. The beautiful 
and immortal youth of the older sun-worships, Apollo, Mithras, 
Dionysos, was always soluble into a mysterious abstraction : in 
the Christian legend the god was humanized in the most literal 
way ; and for the multitude the concrete deity must needs replace 
the abstract. The Gospels gave a literal story: the divine man 
was a carpenter, and ate and drank with the poorest of the poor. 
So with the miracles. The priesthoods of the older religions 
always explained to the initiated, in the mysteries, the mystical 
meaning which was symbolized by the concrete myths; and in 
some early Christian writers, as notably Origen, you find a 
constant attempt so to explain away concrete miracle and other 
stories as allegories. But gradually the very idea of allegory 
died out of the Christian intelligence; and priests as well as 
people came to take everything literally and concretely, till 
miracles became everyday occurrences. This was the religion 
for the dark ages, for the new northern peoples which had not 
gone through the Pagan evolution of cults, and symbolisms, and 
mysticisms, but whose own traditional faith was too vague and 
primitive to hold its ground against the elaborate Christian 
theology and ritual. But that was not all. The fatal weakness 
of Mithraism, as pitted against Christianity, was that its very 
organization was esoteric. Now, an esoteric institution can never 
take hold of the ignorant masses. Mithraism was always a sort 
of freemasonry, never a public organization. What the Christians 
did was to start, like Rome herself, from a republican basis— 
for, as Dean Milman has put it,* the first churches were, 
ecclesiastically speaking, Greek republican groups—and then 
to build up a great organization on the model of that of 
republican and imperial Rome—an organization so august that 
the very tradition of it could serve the later world to live 
by for a thousand years. The Christian Church renewed 
the spell of imperial Rome, and brought actual force to make 
good intellectual weakness. And so we read that the Mithraic 
worship was by Christian physical force suppressed in Rome and 
Alexandria, about the end of the fourth century.t Complete 


* “History of Latin Christianity,” 3rd ed., i. 36. 


+ Jerome, Epist. cvii. ad Letam (Migne, xxii., co’. 869); Socrates, “ He. Hist.,” 
B. v., c. 16. 
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suppression, of course, could not be so accomplished ; and Mithraic 
usages long survived. Even in the eighth century we find 
Church councils commanding proselytes no more to pay worship 
to fanes and rocks ;* and there were other survivals.f But that 
was a trifle compared to the actual survival of Mithraic symbols 
and rites in the very worship of Christ. As to the sacrifice of the 
lamb we have seen; and though, at the end of the seventh century 
a general council ventured to resist the general usage of picturing 
Christ as a lamb, the veto was useless; the symbol survived. 
Some Mithraic items went, but more remained. The Christian 
bishop went through a ceremony of espousing the Church, 
following the old mystery in which occurred the formula, “ Hail to 
thee, new spouse; hail, new light.”{ His mitre was called a crown, 
or tiara, which answered to the headdress of Mithra and the 
Mithraic priests, as to those of the priests of Egypt; he wore red 
military boots, now said to be “emblematical of that spiritual 
warfare on which he had entered ;” in reality, doubtless borrowed 
from the military worship of Mithra, dear to the first Christian 
emperor. And the higher mysteries of communion, divine sacrifice, 
and resurrection, as we have seen, were as much Mithraic as 
Christian ; so that a Mithraist could turn to the Christian worship 
and find his main rites unimpaired, lightened only of the burden 
of initiative austerities, stripped of the old obscure mysticism, 
and with all things turned to the literal and the concrete, in 
sympathy with the waning of knowledge and _ philosophy 
throughout the world. The Mithraic Christians actually con- 
tinued to celebrate Christmas Day as the birthday of the sun, 
despite the censures of the Pope.§ When they listened to the 
Roman litany of the holy name of Jesus, they knew they were 
listening to the very epithets of the sun-god—god of the skies, 
purity of the eternal light, king of glory, sun of justice, strong 
god, father of the ages to come, angel of great counsel. Their 


* “ Nullus Christianus ad fana, vel ad Petras votas reddere presumat,” “ Zndic. 
Paganiarumin Consilio Leptinensi,” adann. Christ. 743 ; cited by Bryant, “ Analysis,” 
i, 294. 

+ See note by Mosheim on Cudworth, Harrison’s ed., i. 478. 

t Firmicus, xx. 

§ See the Sermons of Saint Leo, xxii. 6, cited by Dupuis and Havet. Others 
than Mithraists, of course, would offend, Christmas being an Osirian and Adonisian 
festival also. Macrobius, “ Sat.,” i, 18. 
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priests had been wont to say that “he of the cap” was “himself 
a Christian.”* They knew that the good shepherd was a name 
of Apollo;t that Mithra, like Jesus, carried the lambf on his 
shoulders; that both were mediators, both creators, both judges 
of the dead ; that the chief mysteries of the two cults were the same. 
Their mystic rock, Petra, was presented to them in the concrete 
as the rock Peter, the foundation of the Church. Their solar 
midnight worship was preserved in midnight services, which 
carried on the purpose of the midnight meetings of the early 
Christians, who had simply followed Essenian, Egyptian, and 
Mithraic usage ; there being no basis for the orthodox notion that 
these secret meetings were due to fear of persecution. Their 
mizd, or sacred cake, was copied in the mass, which probably 
copied the very name.§ And whereas the religion of Mithra had 
only indirectly and mystically provided for that human instinct 
which made the great goddess-worships|| of antiquity, Christianity 
appealed to it directly and concretely, taking from an older faith 
the very image of Isis the virgin, carrying her babe in her arms, 
as Alitta, the Syrian goddess, had done ;{] taking from the temples 
of Paganism the very statues of black basalt which represented 
Isis, and calling them by the name of Maria ;** just as, by the 
same law of assimilation, the Pagan faith in multitudinous local 
deities was conciliated and re-established by the institution of a 
multitude of miracle-working and prayer-hearing saints, as well 
as of locally miraculous shrines of the virgin. We are taught 
that at that era the world entered on a new way of life and of 
philosophy, breaking wholly with the past. zxitiabilis super- 
stitio! This too is folly. 


* Augustine in Joh. i., Dis. 7 ; cited in King, ‘ Gnostics,” p. 119, 

t Macrobius, ‘‘ Saturnalia,” i. 17. 

t Or the bull. See Lajard’s “ Atlas,” Pl. xcii. ; and Garucci, as cited. 

§ King, “ Gnostics,” p. 124, following Seel. 

|| Yet there are signs of combination of Mithraism with the goddess cults of 
the Empire. Eunapius (cited in edit. note on Hammer-Purgstall, “ Mithriaca,” 
p. 22) represents the same priest as hierophant of the Eleusinia, and father of the 
initiation of Mithra; and Apuleius (‘“‘ Metamorphoses,” B. xi.—Bohn. ed., pp. 238, 
241) speaks of “the priest Mithras,” in the mysteries of Isis. Again we find 
Mithra identified with Sebazius, son of the Phrygian Cybele (Garucci, “ Mystéres,” 
pp. 14,18; Preller, “ Rémische Mythologie,” p. 761). 

{ See the figure in Layard, “ Disc. in the Ruins of Nin. and Bab.,’’ 1853, p. 477 ; 
copied in Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,” i. 257. ** King, “ Gnostics,” p. 173. 
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432 MITHRAISM. 


It has chanced, indeed, that those Christian sects which most 
fully adopted the theosophies of Paganism have disappeared 
under the controlling power of the main organization, which, as I 
have said, held by anecessity of its existence toa concrete and literal 
system, and for the same reason to a rigidly fixed set of dogmas. 
We know that the Gnostics adopted Mithra, making his name 
into a mystic charm, from which (spelling it Me:@pas) they got 
the number 365, as from the mystic name Abraxas.* The more 
reason why Mithras should be tabooed by the organized Church. 
Thus, then, you can understand why the very name seemed at 
length to be blotted out. There were in antiquity, we know,t 
quite a number of elaborate treatises setting forth the religion of 
Mithra ; and every one of these has been destroyed by the care 
of the Church.t And yet, despite all forcible suppression, not 
only do the monuments of the faith remain to tell how for cen- 
turies it distanced its rival ; not only do its rites and ceremonies 
remain as part of the very kernel of the Christian worship ; but its 
record remains unknowingly graven in the very legend on the lintel 
of the great Christian temple of Rome, destined to teach to later 
times a lesson of human history, and of the unity of human 
religion, more enduring than the sectarian faith that is proclaimed 
within. 

JOHN M. ROBERTSON, 


* 


* Windischmann, p. 59, citing Jerome, in Amos, c. 3. 

+ Porphyry, ‘‘On Abstinence from Animal Food,” iv. 16. 

ft It is remarkable that even the treatise of Firmicus is mutilated at a passage 
(v.) where he seems to be accusing Christians of following Mithraic usages ; and at 
the beginning, where he may have made a similar proposition. 





































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 
IV. 
MR. PICKWICK. 


FIRST-NIGHT audiences repeat themselves in the pit as much as 
in the stalls, but they were new faces I saw at the Comedy on 
the opening afternoon of Pickwick. Shaven faces and faces 
shaven a week ago revealed the actor taking his favourite relaxa- 
tion, which consists in attending matinées, not to see the piece, 
but to wish that the rest of the audience could see him in the 
chief part. “If I had Lottie Venne’s part!” a lady exclaimed 
several times, ending her ejaculation with more than one note 
of exclamation. The only person in the pit known to me was 
a young actor who is, or at least was, “engaged” to an actress of 
more standing than himself. They were, in the time I remember 
their playing together, a very devoted couple; but he complained 
bitterly that in a certain scene “she took the stage side of him.” 
He was at the cther end of the pit, so I could not get either his 
gossip or his opinions; but an actor nearer me, who will address 
me as “dear boy” if we meet again and learn each other’s names, 
told me a characteristic anecdote of an actress whose back was 
towardus. She is Miss A., and when she played leading Shake- 
spearian parts in the provinces her rival was Miss B., who was 
taking the same character in another company. My unknown 
friend had supported both, and what Miss A. said to him about 
her rival was that “she had once met B. at Taté, the agent’s, and 
B. spoke so much about herself that she” (the unhappy Miss A.) 
“could not get a word in edgeways.” Subsequently Miss B. 
informed him that “she once had a talk with A., at Taté’s, if 


that could be called a talk in which A.’s tongue waggled 
N.S, 1. 28 































434 WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


continuously about her own affairs from beginning to end of the 
interview.” 

If I am not mistaken, the great Calverley examination paper on 
“ Pickwick” contained a question about the baker. Who was the 
baker? In even more vital examinations the unlucky students, 
who are plucked because the examiners did not ask them the 
proper questions, are said to take a melancholy interest in 
learning, too late, from the text-books what the correct answers 
would have been. We may suppose that Mr. Burnand, stumped 
by the question, “ Who is the baker in ‘ Pickwick’ ?” turned up 
the immortal work and read of the baker until the idea of making 
a more prominent figure of the man took possession of his brain. 
At all events, the baker gets his chance in the opera after being 
kept in the background for so many years in the novel. The 
baker, as Mr. Burnand explains in verse to music that will yet 
be disseminated over Britain through the medium of the barrel- 
organ, was the second string to Mrs. Bardell’s fiddle. Mrs. 
Bardell, having buried her late lamented husband, is on the out- 
look for another of the same, and if she were certain that Mr. 
Pickwick is not in the market, she would smile upon the baker. 
The baker, however, is not prepared to let her know that, like 
Barkis, he is “willing,” and then to continue baking placidly 
until she has turned the proposal over in her mind. He offers 
himself, but refuses to call again another day. Then comes 


Mr. Pickwick, his head full of his new servant (name of Weller), 
to ask the widow,- 


‘Mrs. Bardell, tell me true 
In your experience, ma’am, 
Pray tell me does the keeping two 
Add much to one’s expense, ma’am ?’ 


’ 


Then does Mrs. Bardell make the extraordinary mistake with 
regard to this gentleman’s intentions which led to the well- 
known ease of “ Bardell v. Pickwick.” 

That the theatrical element in the pit delighted in Mr. 
Burnand’s easy verse or in Mr. Solomon’s bright music I am not 
prepared to say. They laughed as an ordinary pit does not 
laugh, until the critics have told it that it may safely do so, 
and they applauded as the pit in that dreary fooling Uncles 


and Aunts did when Mr. Penley fell on the floor. But players 
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as critics are not to be relied on. I heard a lady say to one 
gentleman that the opera was “too funny for anything,” while 
to another she raised her brows to signify that it, or something 
in it, was atrocious. She was not the only person who thought 
the piece both black and white. Even though they are genuinely 
enthusiastic, players judgment is not of great consequence. 
Actors, it is sometimes said, are the sanest critics; but this is far 
from being the case. They give all their attention to the part 
they would like to play, and the longer the part the more they 
like it. Character-sketching is not what attracts them, but 
“effects ;” and very few of them distinguish between the theatrical 
and the dramatic. 

Mr. Burnand’s work in this instance seemed to me a very long 
way after Mr. Gilbert, and indeed quite without wit of a polished 
kind; but its humour is rough and ready, and no one can help 
seeing where the fun, such as it is, comes in, which is by no 
means the case at the Savoy. The applause was, as a con- 
sequence, very general, those in the pit who were not of the 
theatrical calling joining in it briskly with those who were. 
Who the former were it would be impossible in many cases 
to say, but there were country cousins among them. Some one 
has demonstrated that the evening entertainments in London 
are chiefly supported not by Londoners, but by persons passing 
through London, and though this is too sweeping a statement, 
there is little doubt that few matinées would be pecuniary 
successes were it not for the stranger wandering through the 
Strand in quest of a seat. At the Comedy the man of this type 
was determined to have his money’s worth. One man from the 
country with whom I got into conversation was an illustration of 
this. He knew his “ Pickwick” well, and resented Sam Weller’s 
being engaged as that hero’s servant out of the proper place. 

“Why, it spoils the book,” he said; “for if Sam was not 
engaged long before the Bardell scenes, how could he have 
helped Mr. Pickwick in the earlier adventures ?” 

I ventured the remark that the opera was not the novel, and 
that therefore this was of no consequence. 

“Tt will bother me,” he said, “every time I turn to the book 
now. All Pickwick’s mishaps were real to me, and now [ll feel 
that Sam should not be in them at all.” 

28 A 






























































436 WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


He was the only person in the pit whose pleasure was thus 
taken away, and he became so unhappy that I advised him to 
withdraw from the scene of sacrilege. He would be much more 
comfortable outside, I predicted, and he said there was no 
doubt of it. 

“Then why not go?” I said, when he still sat on. 

“T paid my money,’ he said, evidently thinking this sufficient 
explanation. 

Mr. Burnand had a happy thought in giving the baker 
a blank marriage certificate, which could be filled in with the 
name of any lady who suited. Perhaps the notion was got 
from the blank cheques which they are always speaking about 
in the House of Commons. My distressed neighbour, however, 
took the marriage certificate very seriously, and the last remark 
he addressed to me was that the author had gone wrong in 
his law. 

J. M. BARRIE. 



























MONTS-DE-PIETE, OR FRENCH PAWNSHOPS. 
By the REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A. 


OnE of the most striking differences between London and Paris, 
and indeed between the other large towns of England and France, 
is the absence of pawnshops. The three golden balls, so frequent 
in poor neighbourhoods amongst ourselves, are nowhere to be seen 
in France. Sadly significant are they here of the condition and 
habits of too many of the inhabitants. They tell of homes, once 
the scenes of comfort, order, and prosperity, through bad times, 
or scarcity of employment, or vicious indulgence, little by little 
stripped of their furniture and ornaments, until they have been 
left bare and destitute. Partly in consequence of the exorbitant 
interest charged, and partly because the habit of borrowing 
becomes inveterate, the old sign is only too expressive of the 
fact, that it is two to one that what has been once taken 
to the pawnshop will never come out again. Is, then, this 
state of things entirely unknown amongst our neighbours ? 
The same causes are at work on the other side of the Channel, 
and must inevitably produce similar results. These, however, 
are considerably modified by the systematic and statesmanlike 
manner in which the French authorities have dealt with the 
matter. Instead of private pawnshops, carried on by individual 
speculators for their own profit, public institutions, known as 
monts-de-piété, have existed for years, under the strictest State 
control, and so regulated as to render usurious interest impossible, 
and to be ina great measure self-supporting. They are conducted by 
officials who receive paid salaries, and can derive no benefit from 
their transactions. No one can be enriched by taking advantage 
of the want and sufferings of others. All is done simply and solely 
in the interests of the poor and needy. 

This name of mont-de-piété is a singular one, and has a 
singular history. These excellent establishments had their first 
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438 MONTS-DE-PIETE, OR FRENCH PAWNSHOPS. 


home in Italy, and their beginning can be traced as far back as 
the fifteenth century. Barnabas, a monk of Terni, a true “son of 
consolation,” originated the idea about the year 1462. Great 
distress was then prevailing at Parouse and other towns of 
Italy; and the worthy friar, feeling deeply for the sufferings of 
the poor, preached so eloquently on the subject that his hearers at 
once resolved to raise a fund for the purpose of lending money at 
very low interest, or, in more urgent cases, gratuitously. The 
work was purely charitable, and undertaken from motives of 
piety ; and so the office of the charity was called a “ mont-de- 
picté.” Unhappily, with the jealousy too common amongst 
religious orders, the Dominicans opposed this effort, and accused 
their brethren, the Rocothets, of promoting usury, the very thing 
which they were striving to abolish. The conflict between the 
two parties became so warm that the matter was referred to a 
Lateran Council, which sanctioned the new project on condition 
that the interest charged should never exceed the necessary 
expenses. Sheltered thus under papal authority, it took root; 
and eventually, like some vigorous exotic, was transplanted to 
France, where it has thriven and flourished up to the present day. 
The honour of introducing the first mont-de-piété into Paris is 
due to Theophrastus Redaunot, who was also the father of French 
journalism, and founded the Gazette de Paris in 1631. Cardinal 
Richelieu appointed him Commissionaire-Général for the poor, 
and procured him a grant from the Government for the purpose. 
In 1777 the institution was more thoroughly organised under 
letters-patent from the king. The interest was then fixed at 
10 per cent. per annum, and it was enacted that all unreclaimed 
pledges should after thirteen months be sold by public auction, 
and all profits be applied to the hospitals. The mont-de-piété 
at once became very popular. Applications for its benefits were 
made from all sides, and it is said that forty tons’ weight of gold 
watches alone was in a short time poured into the stores. But 
troublous times soon came. Amidst the throes of the first Revo- 
lution the funds were so strained that the offices were for a time 
closed. Usurious money-lenders again began to reap a rich har- 
vest from the sufferings of the poor. The eagle eye of Napoleon, 
when first Consul, quickly discerned the danger of this state of 
things, and he re-established the mont-de-piété on a firmer 
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basis, so that with varying degrees of success it has continued its 
useful work up to the present time. The Franco-German War, 
followed by the Commune in 1870-1, was a crucial test of its 
endurance. Whilst the German armies were forming round the 
fated city, a host of well-to-do applicants took advantage of the 
security it afforded for the lodgment of their valuables. Sums of 
money, at the same time, were in such demand that the Mayor of 
Paris fixed the maximum sum lent to one person at one time at 
fifty franes. Still the public evaded this restriction by multi- 
plying the number of their applications, and the Government was 
obliged to advance three millions of francs at 3 per cent. to meet 
the emergency. However, the embarrassment did not continue 
long. As soon as communications were reopened with the 
provinces business began again, and money flowed in as usual. 
So the institution has held on its way to the present moment. 
Its machinery has been since extended. Besides the head office 
in the Rue des Francs Bourgeois, near the Hétel de Ville, there 
are two branch offices and twenty-four auxiliaries in different 
quarters of Paris. 

The method employed is this. In order to raise the money 
required, they issue “bons,” or shares, for a year, or six months, 
or three months, at an average interest of 34 per cent., sometimes 
rising to 5 per cent. These are taken up chiefly by the market- 
gardeners, fruit-growers, cab-owners, and others who desire small 
but secure investments, unaffected by the fluctuations of the 
Bourse. The mont-de-picté thus does a large banking business, and 
is of great service to lenders as well as borrowers. In receiving 
pledges the officials take the utmost care to ascertain the identity 
and reliability of the depositors. Their elector’s card, or the last 
receipt for rent, or some other voucher, must be produced. They 
then sign their name in the books with their address, and answer 
all necessary inquiries. Still, in spite of every precaution, as 
well-as frequent communications with the police, imposture is 
at times practised successfully. One singular instance of this 
was related to the writer by the director of a mont-de-piété 
which he visited in a large provincial town. An apparently 
poor and respectable workman left his clothes in pawn. They 
were examined with the usual care, docketed, and laid up on the 
shelf. Some time after the same individual was “ wanted” for 
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a jewellery robbery. No trace of the stolen property could be 
found upon him. But the pawnticket excited suspicion, and a 
policeman called at the establishment. The officials were quite 
certain that no jewellery had been deposited by him there. The 
clothes, however, were taken down and searched again, when the 
missing articles were at last found skilfully secreted in the lining 
of the coat. This of course was a very exceptional case. Valu- 
ables, such as jewellery, watches, rings, are first tested and valued 
by an expert, and are then most carefully deposited in a large 
iron safe. There is, as might be supposed, a curious variety of 
objects in the storerooms of these establishments. Wearing 
apparel of all sorts occupies a leading place amongst them. 
Umbrellas, being regarded by the poor as superfluities, are 
generally at once taken to be pawned in time of need. So 
specimens of every quality, from the commonest gingham to the 
richest silk, are to be seen piled up by hundreds, if not by 
thousands. Timepieces, too, which are to be seen in the poorest 
French homes, are gladly converted into cash, although usually, 
on account of their inferior quality and frail nature, they are 
estimated at a very low figure. Bales of new clothes and 
materials for dresses are pledged in large quantities by small 
tradesmen whose business is slack, and who are in need of ready 
money. Even books are to be seen, though comparatively few, 
for they fetch but little. Two folio volumes, bound in solid calf, 
of a standard French dictionary were shown me, which had 
been valued at only two frances. Mattresses and bedding are not 
accepted in the mont-de-piété I visited, as being too bulky and 
easily spoilt, as well as for other obvious reasons. At one time 
in Paris there was a room on the ground floor assigned to 
carriages; but one is not surprised to learn that it has since 
been found inconvenient and unnecessary to receive them. 
Amidst such a heterogeneous assortment of things there would 
of course be the greatest confusion if that method, the soul of 
business, in which the French so much excel, were not applied in 
distributing them each in its own proper place, according to its 
nature and the date of its deposit. Differently coloured papers, 
attached to the articles, indicate the year of their arrival; whilst 
numbers, odd or even, show whether they have been renewed or 
not. Renewals of pledges are necessarily very frequent. The 
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rules about them are extremely strict. All that remain unrenewed 
after fourteen months are sold by public auction ; but the owners 
receive timely notice, so that they may, if they wish, either 
redeem or renew them. Some persons would seem to have a 
kind of passion for keeping the most worthless things in pledge. 
Du Camp tells us that in the Paris institution an old umbrella 
had been pledged for forty-seven years in succession, till at last 
it was literally papered with tickets. At length one of the 
officials was so concerned at the sight of it that he redeemed it 
himself, and restored it to the owner without charge, who, with 
all a Frenchman’s amour propre, blushed up to the eyes at the 
thought of being thus unwillingly made a recipient of charity ! 
A white calico curtain was pledged in 1823 for five francs, and 
the pledge had been renewed year after year, until thirty-five 
francs sixty centimes (£1 8s. 6d.), seven times its original value, 
had actually been paid upon it. It is difficult in many such 
cases to divine the motive for doing so. Sometimes, however, it 
appears that things of no intrinsic value have been kept in pawn 
for the sake of some beloved relative to whom they had belonged. 
So it was with a small bundle of linen pledged by a poor girl for 
only three frances. For fifteen years the few centimes annually 
chargeable upon it were punctually paid. At length inquiry was 
made, and she was found to be a hard-working, well-conducted 
laundress, who earned just enough to keep herself. The money 
was repaid to her, and the bundle restored. As soon as she had 
opened it, she burst into tears and covered it with kisses, for it 
contained the underclothing of her mother, whom she had lost 
all those years before. Doubtless many such tales of sorrow are 
connected with the records of these monts-de-piété. At the 
same time their use is by no means confined to the poorest and 
most destitute classes. We are told by Du Camp that their 
operations are not most active in times of commercial depression, 
or during strikes, or at political crises. On the contrary, they 
rise or fall with the Bourse, and according to the rates of ex- 
change. The reason is, as we have already intimated, that small 
tradesmen doing a ready-money business avail themselves of 
them very largely to borrow cash on the goods lying on their 
hands. In this way they often continue to keep their heads 
above water, and to tide over temporary difficulties. Accordingly 
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one sixth of the objects deposited in Paris consists of new 
unsold goods. Poor needlewomen, too, will often pledge the 
materials entrusted to them for making ladies’ dresses, and with 
the money so obtained will buy the linings and trimmings 
required for other work which their customer may require 
at once. As soon as the second garment’is completed and paid 
for, they will go and release the materials for the first. This 
will explain the unaccountable delay of the dressmakers of 
which ladies have often to complain. Nor is it at all a satis- 
factory discovery. It is certainly not pleasant to think of their 
valuable silks or satins, in which they are longing to dazzle all 
beholders, as laid up on the dusty shelves of the mont-de-piété. 
This is just one of those cases “in which ignorance is bliss, ‘tis 
folly to be wise.” We mention it merely as illustrating the 
multifarious uses made of this great institution. Sordid poverty 
of the lowest kind, we are told, seldom visits these places. So 
far as this is so, the French system cannot have the same sur- 
prising and demoralising effects as may be too generally traced 
to our own. A striking proof of this was seen after the siege of 
Paris. When funds were sent from England for the relief of the 
sufferers, the sum of £800 set apart for the purpose of redeeming 
workmen’s tools was by some thought to be too small; but, as 
the event proved, it was more than enough. Only 2,380 tools 
were actually claimed, and about £620 was expended upon them. 
Upon the whole, then, it seems worthy of consideration whether 
we have not yet much to learn from our neighbours in this 
important matter, and whether with necessary modifications 
their method might not with great advantage be adopted by 
ourselves. 


WILLIAM BURNET. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN 
FACULTY.* 


Dr. RoMANEs, in this, the second 
instalment of his colossal work, 
proceeds to the consideration of one 
of the most deeply interesting ques- 
tions of evolutional philosophy. His 
first book was concerned with the 
mental evolution of animals; the 
present one deals with the origin of 
human faculty, and future volumes 
will be devoted to the distinctively 
—though we ought not to say, 
exclusively—human faculties, such 
as the intellect, emotions, volition, 
morals, and religion. 
There are some thinkers who, 
while admitting the evolution of 
the human body from inferior 
forms of life, yet maintain that 
there 1s a difference in kind between 
the intellect of man and that of the 
lower animals, and that the power 
of generalisation—or, in scientific 
language, of conceptual ideation— 
is dependent on language, which 
forms the great point of differentia- 
tion between man and beast. Dr. 
Romanes shows that language is by 
no means necessary for the expres- 
sion of thought, for rational conver- 
sation may be carried on by means 
of gesture alone—e.g., in the case of 
deaf mutes, who have never been 
supposed to be incapable of forming 
conceptualideas. Nor, indeed, does 
Dr. Romanes allow that intelligent 
speeeh is confined to man ; and he 
illustrates his point by some ex- 
tremely interesting observations of 
his own. Between concepts and 
percepts we must distinguish a 
third class of ideas, which Dr. 
*“ Mental Evolution in Man: Origin 
of Human Faculty.” By GeorGEe JOHN 


RomaNngs, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 




















































Notices. 


Romanes terms ‘‘ recepts,” result- 
ing from the common impression 
left on the mind by a number of 
successive sensuous impressions. 
Thus, a bird, it is urged, which 
will dive from a height into the sea, 
but will not do so upon land, has 
formed a ‘‘ recept”’ as to the hard- 
ness of land and the elasticity of 
liquids. Whether this recept can 
be considered a predication proper 
is the question at issue. 

A large part of the volume is 
devoted to the consideration of the 
genesis of language, and here Dr. 
Romanes meets Max Miiller on 
ground which the latter has made 
peculiarly his own. Philologists 
are agreed as to the evolution 
of language from certain primary 
roots. But are we to regard these 
roots themselves as primary? Must 
we not conclude that there was a 
time when language did not exist 
at all ? 

Finally, Dr. Romanes points out 
two things which he has made clear 
from his argument. That those 
evolutionists who recognise the 
evolution of the body but not that 
of the mind have failed to discharge 
their onus probandi, or to show that 
the human mind constitutes an 
unique exception to the general 
law. And, secondly, that this alle- 
gation is highly improbable a priori, 
and incapable of proof « posteriori ; 
for the alleged distinction between 
conceptual and  non-conceptual 
ideation may be disproved by the 
gradual development of the one 
into the other in a growing child. 

The book is a very pleasant one 
to read. It is admirably lucid in 
style ; and if Dr. Romanes does not 
always convince us, he is always 
interesting and very often amusing. 
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444 CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE WORKS OF WORDS- 
WORTH.* 


Tus volume, with Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s introduction, is an invaluable 
book to students and admirers of 
Wordsworth. It is a remarkable 
achievement to have put together 
completely and clearly, in a not 
too cumbrous volume, the whole 
of the poems and the notes to 
the poems, the essays and pre- 
faces, many of which are models 
of English prose writing, a biblio- 
graphy of the Wordsworthian litera- 
ture, and this interesting essay by 
Mr. John Morley. 

Almost all the clever men of the 
world who have been sufficiently 
interested in Wordsworth to write 
comments upon his poetry seem to 
have felt it their duty to call atten- 
tion to his weak points. Even Mr. 
Lowell asks if there isnot an “ irri- 
tating respectability about him,” 
apparently forgetting the tour in 
Scotland, accomplished by the poet 
and his sister in a most primitive 
vehicle, a sort of ‘‘farmer’s cart,” 
which was soirritating to the respect- 
ability of the banker poet Rogers, 
that that distinguished personage 
almost gave the party the cut direct. 

Mr. Morley quotes from the 
French peasant painter Millet to 
illustrate the contrast between what 
he (Mr. Morley) considers Words- 
worth’s ‘‘complacent optimism ”’ 
and Millet’s sadness and despair. 
‘*You watch figures in the fields,” 
said Millet, ‘‘ digging or delving 
with spade or pick ; you see one of 
them from time to time straighten- 
ing his loins and wiping his face 
with the back of his hand. Is 
that the gay, lively labour in which 
some people would have you be- 
lieve? Yet it is there that for me 
you must seek true humanity and 
great poetry.” Wordsworth writes 
in ‘* The Recluse,” p. 27— 

“Is there not 
An art, a music, and a strain of words 


That shall be life? The acknowledged 


voice of life 





* London : Macmillan & Co. 1889, 





Shall speak of what is done among the 
fields— 

Done truly there, or felt of solid good 

And real evil, yet be sweet withal, 

More grateful, more harmonious than 
the breath, 

The idlest breath of softest pipe attuned 

To pastoral fancies.” 

This is more like true realism than 

“ complacent optimism.” 

Both Millet and Wordsworth find 
true poetry in these despised tillers 
of the fields. 

If the sadness in Millet’s pictured 
poems seems sometimes akin to 
despair, it is a sadness he would 
not exchange for all the luxuries 
of civilization ; and if our English 
poet can say, ‘‘ Not without hope 
we sorrow and we mourn,” it is not 
that he is complacent or optimistic, 
but that the seizing upon hope is 
the relief to an otherwise almost 
intolerable burden. The passionate 
temperament of Wordsworth, which, 
in his early manhood, led him to 
throw himself heart and soul into 
the French revolutionary move- 
ment, was so uniformly disciplined 
and controlled (probably from see- 
ing as he did the catastrophe that 
attended the era of unbridled pas- 
sion), that many readers are apt to 
suspect that his characteristics are 
a mild contemplativeness, and to 
ignore the depths of passionate 
feeling that lie beneath this quiet 
surface. If the poetry by Words- 
worth ever becomes popular, this 
edition will do much towards it ; 
and as a book of reference for the 
student it also serves its purpose 
adimirably well. 


“THE RECLUSE.” 

Although this is but a fragment 
of Wordsworth’s unfinished poem 
which, comprising the Prelude and 
“The Excursion,” was to have been 
his most important work, still it is 
so charming a picture of Grasmere, 
and it expresses so exactly the poet’s 
mind at the time of his first settle- 
ment in Dove Cottage, tuat one is 
inclined to wonder why its publi- 
cation has been so long deferred. 








Extracts from it have been pub- 
lished before, notably the descrip- 
tions of the ‘‘ Wild Fowl,” and the 
fine passage beginning “ On man, 
on nature, and on human life;” 
but these, like many other extracts, 
lose their significance when taken 
from their own proper place ; and 
‘Wordsworth’s local colouring is 
generally so marked that one can 
ill afford to lose it, as it throws 
light upon his most didatic pas- 
sages. The poem was written 
when Wordsworth was feeling the 
reaction from the wild enthusiasm 
of the age of the French Revolu- 
tion. He was in Paris but a month 
after the September massacres, and 
even dreamed of personally figur- 
ing in the revolutionary drama then 
fast passing from anarchy into des- 
potism. He still hoped, though the 
horror of the time inspired the voice 
that he seemed to hear saying to 
Paris, ‘‘ Sleep no more,” and he did 
not lose faith in the future of the 
Revolution until the watchwords 
of *‘ Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity ’’ were trampled under foot by 
the despotism of Napoleon. What 
Wordsworth’s life might have been 
after this shipwreck of early hopes 
and faiths he paints in the figure 
of the Solitary in “The Excursion.” 
What his after-life was we know, 
and it is difficult to over-estimate 
the ‘‘ healing power” he found in 
our north country lakeland, thanks 
to his own wonderful sensitiveness 
to outward forms of nature. 

In this poem of ‘‘ The Recluse” 
he speaks of himself as having 
been tamed by nature. After these 
spirited lines— 


“Yea, to this hour I cannot read a tale 
Of two brave vessels matched in deadly 


fight, 

And fighting to the death, but I am 
pleased 

More than a wise man should be. I 
wish, 

Fret, burn, struggle, and in soul am 
there "— 


he is consoled by the conviction 
that 
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“ The love, 
The longing, the contempt, the un- 
daunted guest, 
All shall survive ; though changed their 
office all 
Shall live; it is not in their power to 
die.” 


And that the inherent fire never did 
die out in his lifetime one can 
see even in his latest poems,such 
as the sonnet on illustrated books 
and newspapers, written but four 
years before his death, with the 
indignant protest— 


“ Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and 
ear nothing ? 
Heaven keep us from a lower stage.” 


Again, in speaking of the threatened 
railway invasion, he says— 


“ A power, the thirst for gold, 
That rules o’er Britain like a baneful 
star, 
Wills that your peace, your beauty shall 
be sold.” 


The sonnets written in 1803, when 
Napoleon’s invasion was constantly 
dreaded, are full of a patriotic fire 
scarcely paralleled by anything 
written in this century; and the 
fact that Wordsworth often walked 
three or four miles at midnight to 
meet the newspaper carrier from 
Keswick at this troubled time, and 
that he was one of the small body 
of Grasmere volunteers who, as 
he says in a letter to Sir George 
Beaumont, ‘‘ turned out almost to 
a man,” proves that he was any- 
thing but the mild, placid person so 
many are apt to consider him. It 
is as well to bear these facts in 
mind in reading ‘‘ The Recluse ;” 
we then realize the full value of the 
quiet delight in nature that at this 
time consecrated him to his life- 
long work. The poem, though short, 
is worthy of a better setting than 
Messrs. Macmillan have given it, 
and the punctuation is by no means 
what it should be; but even with 
these drawbacks its publication is 
a great boon to lovers of Words- 
worth’s poetry. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


‘THe THREE Bripes.”* —Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge has earned 
by a lifetime of pure wholesome 
work the title of ‘‘ The Mother’s 
Friend.” She has never written a 
book which any young girl could 
not read, and her name on the title- 
page of a novel isa guarantee of the 
innocuousness of its contents. She 
is content to give us prettily tinted 
pictures of wives who love their 
husbands, of husbands who scorn 
the idea of faithlessness, of home- 
life that is a poem of beauty, the 
rhythm of which is never disturbed, 
of country sounds and country 
scents. While allowing that sin 
and vice are not ‘ unknown quan- 
tities,” she never stirs their muddy 
depths, and although no one can 
accuse her of painting unnatural 
pictures of domestic happiness, she 
does but deal in the smaller faults 
and failings which fall to the lot of 
all, and leaves her more realistic 
brethren of the pen to deal in battle, 
murder, and sudden death. The 
three brides who are the subject of 
her present volume are the wives of 
three brothers, who all arrive on the 
same day at Compton Poynsett to 
be introduced to their mother-in- 
law, who is also lady of the manor. 
The three girls are quite distinct in 
character, and all of them more or 
less worth studying, and the volume 
adds considerably “to Miss Yonge’s 
literary reputation. Moreover, in 
its present prettily bound form it 
makes an excellent birthday present 
for “ misses in their teens.” 


“Scuwarrz.’’ t—The two volumes 
which appear under this title con- 
tain four stories written in Mr. 
Christie Murray’s very best style. 


*“ The Three Brides.” By CHARLOTTE 
M. YonGE. Macmillan & Co. 

+ “ Schwartz.” By D. CHRISTIE 
MvurRAY. Macmillan & Co, 
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Higher praise than this it is 
impossible to award, for few con- 
temporary writers of fiction ap- 
proach him in style and manner, 
and when he puts forth his best 
efforts, as in the case of these two 
volumes, a rare literary treat is pro- 
vided for his readers. Schwartz is 
the story of a dog who commits sui- 
cide from jealousy—a story which 
we cordially reeommend to the 
notice of the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, if he wishes to further urge 
a powerful plea for the Dogs’ Home, 
and one which besides would draw 
tears from a stone. Its position in 
the book is synonymous with the 
one it is bound to take in the 
opinion of all readers; for albeit the 
other three stories are each excellent 
in their own particular way, there 

is a touch of poetic pathos in 
‘*Schwartz” which appeals very 
strongly to us. Mere praise for 
such writing as this is sadly insipid, 

and yet J Mr. Christie Murray has 
given us nothing to censure in 
style, nothing to controvert in 
philosophy. 


‘THe Mart-Prr Mystery.” *— 
We confess to venturing with trepi- 
dation on a translation of a French 
author, but there is nothing in 
this well-known work of M. Ohnet’s 
to cause a blush to mantle the cheek 
of the most innocent amongst us. 
The story is perfectly familiar to 
theatre goers, thanks to Mr. 
Coghlan’s play of Enemies which 
entirely owed its source to M. 
Ohnet’s ‘‘ Marl-Pit Mystery,” so it 
is unnecessary for us to do more 
than say that as a translation it is 
beyond reproach, as are all kindred 
works produced by Messrs. Vize- 
telly. 


“The Marl-Pit Mystery.” By 
GEORGES OHNET. Vizetelly & Co. 











DARWINISM AND POLITICS.* 


In the sphere of practical politics 
there are two dominating and oppo- 
site ideals, the “individualistic ” 
and the ‘‘socialistic,” and Mr. 
Ritchie’s work — the suggestive 
treatment by a man of high attain- 
ments of the central pr oblem which 
faces the reformer—is an inquiry 
into which is the more proper 

and acceptable of the legislative 
methods. The author’s purpose is 
rather to state a theory, giving an 
outline of some of its applications, 
than to discuss the incidents of his 
subject ; indeed, more would be 
forbidden by the limits he assigns 
himself. Mr. Ritchie’s essay is in 
substance an answer to the advo- 
cacy of the laissez-faire school for an 
absolute legislative non-interfer- 
ence with the social condition. 
That school has recently been very 
prominent in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘‘The Man versus the State ;’”’ in 
some passages of the late Sir Henry 
Maine’s ‘‘ Popular Government ; ” 
in—by way of a stream of German 
Conservative militarism—Strauss’s 
‘‘The Old Faith and the New;” 
and, to speak generally, in all that 
modern political teaching which 
reposes on the biological research 
of Darwin and his successors, and 
which has raised Evolutionism from 
the consideration of natural phe- 
nomena and the enunciation of na- 
tural ‘‘laws”’ (in a biological sense) 
to the framing of ethico-political 
judgments, some of them very arbi- 
trary and very questionable. It is 
curious that Darwinism should, like 
Hobbism, have given rise to a num- 
ber of unwarranted conclusions, 
owing in each case to the ambiguity 
of the word ‘ natural.” Mr. 
Ritchie does not expressly define 
either ‘‘ Darwinism ”’ or “ politics,” 
which we may regret, although he 
does not leave us in doubt as to 


* “Darwinism and Politics. By DAvip 
G. Ritcute, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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the main features of his reference 
by these terms. In particular we 
should have liked a definition of 
‘socialism.’ He shows, we think, 
sufticiently clearly, that the name 
of Darwin has often been called 
without much reason to prop up 
the body of ‘‘ individualistic ” 
tenets. ‘arwin’s theory, while 
giving a prima facie support to the 
system of industrial competition and 
mutual conflict, fails to lend it just 
the ultimate or complete aid which, 
were it furnished, would place 
for the purposes of forming ¢ 
legislative pathway out of social 
ditticulties, before the socialistic 
system. Moreover, the individual- 
istic method — ‘‘ the war of all 
against all,” like the _ pre-social 
state of Hobbes, the ‘‘ struggle for 
existence’ from which the ‘‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest’ is at times but 
is not necessarily the outcome—is 
both a wasteful and a cruel one. 

Is there not an alternative by 
which this waste and cruelty can 
be avoided? There may be some 
advantageous combination of so- 
cialism and individualism of prac- 
tical utility. Mr. Ritchie replies 
by suggesting the lineaments of 
a systematic ‘and far-sighted State 
action, which, in the concrete 
form of its practical application 
to the labour question, the ques- 
tion of the position of women, 
and the population question, is 
interesting, and of a nature to be 
easily grasped by all persons to 
whom these important topics in any 
way appeal. 





THE DYNASTY OF 
THEODOSIUS.* 


THERE is perhaps no more fascinat- 
ing period of history and none less 
known than that of the eighty years 


* “The Dynasty of Theodosius ; or, 
Kighty Years’ Struggle with the 
Barbarians.” By THomas HopGKtn, 
Hon. D.C.L. of Oxford and Durham. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1889. 
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during which the Theodosian dyn- 

asty ruled the weak and tottering 

Roman Empire. Roughly speaking, 

it occupies the first two volumes of 
Dr. Hodgkin’s great work ‘Italy 

and her Invaders.”” In publishing 
these lectures, which were in the 
first instance addressed to the Dur- 
ham Ladies’ Educational Associa- 
tion, Dr. Hodgkin has done signal 
service to all who may not have 
had the time or the inclination to 
read the four volumes of the larger 
work. Graphic in style, lucid in 
arrangement, and always highly 
interesting, the treatment through- 
out shows the hand of a master. It 
is an altogether admirable book. 
Few who take it up will lay it down 
without reading to the end, and 
many will be led on to follow the 
fortunes of unhappy Italy as nar- 
rated in the two final volumes of 
‘‘Ttaly and her Invaders.” The 
book is more than a brilliant sketch 
for the general reader: it will re- 
main a standard text-book for the 
serious student of the period, for 
whom its usefulness is materially 
increased by the genealogies, maps, 
and plates which the volume con- 
tains. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WORKS. 

We have received from Messrs. 
Macmillan “Hypatia” and “Yeast”’ 
in the three-and-sixpenny edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s books. The 
volumes are beautifully printed by 
R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh. We 
note from the brief biblhographies 
which the publishers add_ that 
‘‘Hypatia’” has been reprinted 
nineteen times since 1853, and 
‘* Yeast ’’—which is perhaps more 
remarkable—fifteen times since its 
publication in 1851. 





FOR JACQUES’ SAKE.* 
Tus volume of Messrs. Vizetelly’s 
‘* Capital Stories” Series is well 


* “For Jacques’ Sake.” By JULES 
CLARETIE, Vizetelly & Co. 
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worthy of its place in the collection. 
It is, we believe, the first of M. 
Claretie’s novels which has been 
translated into English, and though 
not of such solid merit as his “ Can- 
didat!” and ‘‘ M. le Ministre,” it 
is In every way worthy of the repu- 
tation of the new Academician. M. 
Claretie has many affinities with 
English novelists. His books are 
placed in the hands of the French 
jeune fille, and therefore, it may 
be assumed, they will not corrupt 
the morals of the British matron. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER.* 


“Joun Warp, PREACHER,” like 
‘“ Robert Elsmere,” has for its raison 
@étre an attack on a popular form 
of religion. With that exception, 
that both are the result and the 
expression of the spirit of inquiry 
characteristic of the nineteenth 
century, there is little in common 
between the books. Mrs. Deland 
has not the distinction of style 
which lends so great a charm to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's story, nor 
has she drawn any character equal 
in interest to that of Grey of 
St. Anselm’s. The religious beliefs 
against which she protests are those 
of the Calvinists, and we in Eng- 
land have passed beyond Calvinism. 
With this exception, that it is 
difficult for us to realize John 
Ward’s state of mind, and therefore 
to sympathise with his conduct 
towards his wife, the story is an 
interesting one, and full of human 
touches. The minor characters are 
for the most part typical, and one 
particularly well drawn. Gifford 
is evidently the author’s ideal. He 
is a very superior person indeed. 

Those who propose to buy the 
book should note that the only 
authorised English edition is that 
published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

* “John Ward, Preacher.” By Mar- 
garet Deland. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1889. 
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ERDMANN’S History of Philosophy, vols. i. and ii. 1ds.eaeh : iii., J 
FISCHER’S (Kuno) Cri ue of in by Prot, W. S. Hoven 
HINTON’S Scientific Romances. ls. each. 

. What is the Fourth Dimension 

. The Persian King ; or, The Law of the Valley. 

. A Picture of our Univers: 

. Casting Out the § 

. A Plane World. 

. Education of the 

. Many Dimension 

Th 

HINTON’S New Era Thought. 4s. 6¢ 
KIRCHNER’S Student’s Mairual of Psychology. 4s 
MILNES’ Elementary Notions of Logic. . 2s. 6d. 
SCHROPIEL S Anoth World; or, The Fourth Dimensio 





SPINOZA. Four Essay Prof, KNIGHT, 


AL. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S Hi Rul id the Irish Question. 
oa Ui ist Po for Ireland. l-s. 

CROZIER’S Lord Rai h Churchill. 2s. 

DODSON’S English M | nd, 1176—1887. ls. 

England and Her Colo ad y | ys on Imperial Fede 

FRANKLYN’S Unit of | il Federation. 10s. 6 

HYNDMAN’S Bankru} In , fies Get 

J. L. T.’s Political Issu the Nineteenth Century. 

SKOTTOWE’S Short H Parliament. 2s. fd. 

WILLIAMS’ Party anc Bs. Od. 
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| Ethics of Socia 
CARPENTER’S Englan | 
Chants iy XS aay! Song-book ot the People. 
GRONLUND’ S Co-ope Sommonwealth. 2s. 6d. 
HOLYOAKE’S Self-H O Hundred Years Ago; or, 
Cradle of Co-operat 
MILNES’ Problems in Politi Economy. 4s. 6d. 
ROGERS’ (Prof. Thoro! Abridged Edition of “Six Centurie 
Work and Wages. 
STUBBS’ Christ and Democracy. 6/7. 
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